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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of — 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social- 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Repercussions of Commodity 
Price Fluctuations on Primary 
Producing Countries’ 


Violent swings, and particularly substantial falls, in commodity 
prices, have serious social and economic consequences in primary 
producing countries. They affect the rate of economic development, 
the growth of employment opportunities, and current levels of employ- 
ment and wages, and may give rise to serious hardship. For these 
reasons the possibilities of appropriate international action, taking 
into account the reasonable interests of consuming as well as producing 
countries, to assure greater stability in world prices of primary 
products are of great interest and concern to the I.L.0O., as is indicated 
in the Declaration of Philadelphia annexed to its Constitution.* 

The present article reviews the social and economic repercussions 
in primary producing countries of recent changes in commodity 
prices, and discusses in general terms the broad lines of attack upon 
the problem of ensuring greater stability in these prices. 


INTRODUCTION 


ECENT price trends in the commodity markets have once 
again focused attention on the volatility of primary product 
prices and the dislocation to which even minor short-term fluctua- 
tions may give rise in many countries. Although most countries 
are both producers and consumers, and many are to some extent 
both exporters and importers, of primary commodities, some 


1 This article is concerned mainly with the effects of downward move- 
ments in prices. Sharp and sudden upward movements may, however, also 
be embarrassing and do not represent an unmixed blessing, even for pro- 
ducing countries. 


2See also I.L.0.: Intergovernmental Commodity Control Agreements 
(Montreal, 1943). Mention may also be made of the attention devoted by 
the I.L.0. Committee on Work on Plantations to the labour standards of 
workers producing primary commodities. At both its Second and Third 
Sessions the Committee adopted resolutions concerning action in this field. 
(See 1.L.0.: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, 1953, No. 2, pp. 35-36, and 
Vol. XX XVIII, 1955, No. 6, pp. 187-188.) 
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countries are almost entirely engaged in the output of such com- 
modities and some depend on one or two of them for the bulk 
of their export proceeds which, in turn, may be responsible for 
a very large proportion of the national income. Many of the 
underdeveloped countries, though now making efforts to diversify 
their economies, are still as heavily dependent as ever upon exports 
of agricultural products and raw materials, and can thus not rely 
upon an averaging of the price movements of many different types 
of exportable goods. In addition, industrial resources used in 
production for export can often be switched to other uses, whereas 
the resources in agriculture and some other primary industries are 
more immobile in the short run.* 

Another aspect of price fluctuations in primary products is 
that demand for most of these products is highly inelastic. Since 
falling prices—at least in the case of metals and some other indus- 
trial raw materials—are likely in the short term to be brought about 
by changes in demand rather than by changes in supply it is, as 
a rule, not possible to offset the effects of lower prices by a higher 
volume of sales.* Indeed it often happens that the fall in earnings 
of primary producers is caused both by a lower volume and by lower 
prices (although prices generally fall proportionately more than 
volume). Thus primary producers are actually able to sell less at 
lower prices than at high. 

What is even more important to primary exporting countries 
than the actual prices fetched by commodities is their relation 
to the prices of manufactured goods, i.e. their purchasing power. 
Broadly speaking, prices of manufactured goods tend to be more 
stable and show much greater downward rigidity. Indeed they 
may move upwards at the same time as those of raw materials 
decline. Recently such discrepancies in price movements have 
taken place. As clearly emerges from table I, there was a sharp 
fall in the prices of primary products, accompanied by a slight rise 
in the price of manufactured goods, between 1951 and 1952. There 
was a fall of more or less the same magnitude in the prices of primary 
products between the beginning of 1957 and the middle of 1958, 
again accompanied by a slightly rising trend in the prices of manu- 
factured goods. The price index of primary products in 1958 was 
at much the same level as in 1950, whereas the index of manu- 


3 G. MyYRDAL : An International Economy. Problems and Prospects. 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956), p. 239. Cf. also United Nations : 
Commodity Trade and Economic Development. Submitted by a Committee 
appointed by the Secretary-General (New York, 1953), p. 10. 

2 United Nations: Measures for International Economic Stability (New 
York, 1951), p. 9. 

3S. Carne: “ Stabilising Commodity Prices”, in Foreign Affairs (New 
York), Vol. 37, No. 1, Oct. 1958, pp. 131 ff. 
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factured goods had gone up by about 25 per cent. in the same period. 
Needless to say this combination of circumstances has been a 
major limiting factor in the development process in these countries 
and has had adverse social repercussions. The impacts of price 
fluctuations are by no means confined to the producers and workers 
in industries directly affected by the receding price levels but tend 
to spread like ripples in wider and wider circles. 

As a rule the majority of raw material prices move in the same 
direction, although the amplitude of price fluctuations may differ 
quite considerably for different commodities. But even if a decline 
in commodity markets is not general but is confined in the first 
place to a few products and producing countries, its effects may 
very well spread to other (generally neighbouring) areas." 

In any attempt to determine the exact repercussions of a fall 
in commodity prices upon the economies, and more particularly 
the living standards, in the primary producing countries, one is 
faced with many difficulties. Not only is there a considerable 
lag in the statistical evidence—to the extent that useful statistical 
evidence is available at all ; it is also almost impossible to isolate 
the consequences of declining commodity prices from domestic 
cause-and-effect relationships which, though quite independent, 
may work in the same direction. Due consideration must also be 
given to the fact that the impact of falling prices within a given 
country may be, and indeed often is, mitigated or even staved 
off at least in the short term by, for instance, recourse to foreign 
exchange reserves or credits from abroad. It would appear probable 
that repercussions have to date in many instances been masked 
by different measures calculated to give temporary relief and that 
if the purchasing power of primary commodities remains at a low 
level for a considerable time this may involve rapidly deteriorating 
conditions in the countries concerned. 


1A good example is provided by the potential consequences of the fall 
in copper prices for some of the countries in Africa as described in a United 
Nations report : “ .. . The countries most affected by the fall in copper prices 
are the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Belgian Congo. 
In both territories the decline in the copper price has imposed severe strain 
on the economy. The steep decline in the price of copper, however, may 
adversely affect not only the economies of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, but 
also those of Mozambique and the Union of South Africa. The ports and 
railways of Mozambique normally derive a considerable income from handling 
the exports and imports of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
the economic recession in the latter country is bound to affect the Mozam- 
bique economy. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is also the 
largest export market of the Union of South Africa for manufactured goods, 
and balance-of-payment difficulties in the Federation may reduce its pur- 
chases of manufactures from the Union of South Africa. This, in turn, may 
adversely affect the Union’s manufacturing industries.” See United Nations : 
Economic Developments in Africa 1956-1957 (New York, 1958), pp. 1-2. 
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TRENDS IN COMMODITY PRICES 


The value of world trade in primary products has been much 
greater in the post-war period than in the 1930s, and the amplitude 
of price fluctuations has been smaller. The increase in value 
is to a considerable extent due to higher prices, which are on an 
average approximately three times as high as in the years imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of the Second World War and 
twice as high as in 1929, before they were affected by the depression. 
By contrast, the increase in volume amounts to only about one- 
quarter as compared to 1929.1 

As regards the fluctuations, the 1930s were characterised by 
very violent vicissitudes in trade ; for example between 1929 and 
1932 unit values for primary commodities dropped by 50 per 
cent. and the volume of trade in these commodities by 15 per 
cent.2, By way of comparison it may be mentioned that even in 
the period of booming prices during the Korean War, export 
prices for these products did not rise more than about 20 per cent. 
between 1950 and 1951, calculated on an average yearly basis. 
On a similar basis there was a drop of over 10 per cent. in the 
following year. Barring this exceptional incident, post-war year- 
to-year fluctuations in the monthly average prices of all the primary 
commodities included in the composite price index in table I have 
been less than 5 per cent. The volume of world exports of primary 
products in the post-war period has been rising almost without 
interruption. 

However, the averages conceal very substantial fluctuations 
in the prices of different commodity groups and still more of 
individual products. Thus, for instance, to take two examples, 
cocoa was quoted at 21s. 6d. per cwt. at the end of August 1939 on 
the London market ; the peak price during the Korean boom was 
340s., and at the end of December 1958 the quotation was 304s. 6d. 
For sugar the corresponding quotations on the New York market 
were 1.90, 8.08 and 3.67 cents per Ib. respectively.? Many products 
have shown heavy ups and downs in the post-war period, and it 
would appear that the swings for some individual commodities 


1 See General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: Trends in International 
Trade. A Report by a Panel of Experts (Geneva, Oct. 1958), pp. 13-14. 

2 Ibid. For an interesting description of price developments in the inter- 
war years, see for instance The Transition from War to Peace Economy, 
og of the Delegation on Economic Depression, Part I (Geneva, League 
of Nations, 1943), pp. 23-24. 

*It should be noted that the figures given in this paragraph refer to 
prices on world “ spot” markets, whereas a sizeable proportion of world 
commodity trade moves under relatively long-term arrangements at prices 
which—while, of course, ultimately responsive to current market condi- 
tions—tend to remain fairly stable in the short run. 
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have been just as wide as before the war. World market prices of 
agricultural products such as sugar and wheat, and of raw materials 
like rubber and copper, have at times doubled within less than 12 
months or fallen in the same period to less than half their previous 
level. The most dramatic instance is probably copper, which was 
quoted at £437 on the London’ market in the middle of March 
1956 and at £160 10s. less than two years later. Since, as has been 
said, many of the industrially backward countries rely almost 
exclusively on the export proceeds of one or two commodities, 
they have not been much aided by the greater average stability, 
particularly as year-to-year movements tend to proceed in the same 
direction for several years. 

This has, on the whole, been true of the recent period of weak- 
ening commodity markets. The declining trends which had 
begun to manifest themselves in the first half of 1956—or, if the 
perspective is lengthened, in mid-1954—but had been interrupted 
by the Suez crisis with its accompanying outburst of “ inventory ” 
and “ panic ” buying, were resumed early in 1957, to be accentuated 
in the latter part of that year. No sharp change occurred in 1958, 
although broadly speaking the price decline came to a halt in the 
middle of the year and towards the end of the year prices in some 
markets were no longer at the lowest level reached. The latter 
was, for instance, true of the base metals, improvements in the 
prices of which are often taken as forerunners of improvements in 
other commodity prices. Demand has, however, remained sluggish 
on the whole and the price increases which have taken place have 
almost without exception been brought about in markets in which, 
for one reason or another, supplies have been curtailed. It was 
significant that in not a few markets, such as those for coffee and 
cotton, prices were still falling at the end of 1958 and showed 
little or no sign of having reached bottom. In early 1959 commodity 
markets experienced a more general recovery, although at the time 
of writing it is too early to determine how far it will go. 

The fact that movements in the price and volume of trade have 
often—though not typically in the case of foodstuffs— been in the 
same direction has accentuated the impact of price instability. 
Figures relating to exports from sterling area countries in the 
first half of 1958 provide a good illustration of these correlated 
movements. Thus, as compared with the first half of 1957, sales of 
wool fell by 36 per cent. in value and by 14 per cent. in volume. 


1It is interesting to note that a ranking of commodities in descending 
order of production increases shows that—with some notable exceptions— 
there was a tendency for markets to be weakest in those commodities whose 
output rose most between 1956 and 1957. See United Nations : Commodity 
Survey, 1957 (New York, 1957), p. 166. 
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Cotton sales declined by 27 per cent. in value and 18 per cent. in 
volume.! But even if demand for primary products were highly 
elastic so that volume moved inversely to price changes, it would 
often be physically impossible to offset a fall in prices of, say, 
50 per cent. by a higher volume of sales. 

The price fluctuations of primary products cannot, however, 
as has been pointed out above, be seen in isolation from price 
developments of the goods they are intended to be exchanged for 
or to purchase, i.e. manufactured goods. The latter, too, tend to 
show fluctuations in prices, although on an average these have a 
narrower range ; this was manifest both in the 1930s and in the 
post-war period. On the other hand changes in the volume of trade 
have been larger than those occurring in primary products. The 
decline in the total value of trade in manufactured goods between 
1929 and 1931 was, for instance, of about the same size as for pri- 
mary products, but the drop of 35 per cent. in prices was matched 
by a similar decline in volume ?; in the case of primary products 
prices dropped more and volume less. The expansion of the trade 
in manufactures since the Second World War has similarly been 
ascribable on the whole as much to volume as to prices. Both 
have gone up by some 125 per cent. since the last pre-war years. 

In view of the trebling in prices of primary products in the same 
period, a considerable improvement in the terms of trade of under- 
developed countries has come about, which reached a peak in 1951. 
The progress that most of the underdeveloped countries have made 
in the post-war period no doubt reflects favourable terms of trade 
to a considerable extent—favourable, that is, at least as compared 
with the 1930s. The Economic Commission for Latin America has 
estimated that the improvement in the terms of trade for Latin 
America from 1945 to 1952 involved the appreciable sum of 21,000 
million dollars—i.e. about 8.3 per cent. of the aggregate gross 
product of the area for the whole seven-year period.‘ It has been 
estimated that a change of only 5 per cent. in the average prices 
of exports of underdeveloped countries is approximately equivalent 
to the entire annual inflow of private and public capital and 
government grants to these countries.® 

More recently the improvement in the terms of trade of the 
primary producing countries has, however, been replaced by a 


1“ Exports to Primary Producers—Has the Decline Ended ? ”, in Finan- 
cial Times (London), 23 Jan. 1959. 

2 Trends in International Trade, op. cit., p. 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 14. 

4 United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America : Economic 
Survey for Latin America, 1951-52 (New York, 1953), pp. 7 ff. 

5 United Nations: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1957 
(Bangkok, 1958), p. 114. 
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deterioration which has been practically uninterrupted since 1951 
(see table I). Between mid-1957 and mid-1958 alone the deteriora- 
tion in terms of trade is said to have represented a “ loss in import 
capacity equivalent to about one-sixth of the official gold and 
foreign exchange holdings of these [primary exporting] countries 
or to about six years’ lending to them by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development at 1956-1957 rates ”.1 Some 
students have taken this to reflect a secular change, others have 
taken a more cautious view. Much of the more recent decline can, 
for instance, be attributed to the striking fall in textile fibre prices, 
notably wool. On the other hand it should be noted that the com- 
paratively high prices of the post-war period have brought into play 
not only efforts by the primary exporting countries to raise their 
output but also efforts by the industrial countries to devise substi- 
tutes at lower costs and thus to reduce their purchases of the more 
expensive primary products. 

Taken together, these efforts have resulted in a situation in 
which “on the whole, supplies of commodities appear sufficient 
to meet whatever demands are made on them during the coming 
year without sharp price increases . . .”.2, Enormous stocks of some 
products have been accumulated, corresponding to or even exceed- 
ing annual world consumption. The present surpluses and the 
unemployed capacity in primary product industries may, of course, 
be taken up fairly soon if the trend of rapid expansion in the 
industrialised countries is resumed. But it is perilous to project 
a country’s future demand for raw materials on the assumption 
that this will rise at the same rate as industrial production or the 
national product. According to a forecast made in 1952 by the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission, popularly known as 
the Paley Commission, a doubling of the national product in the 
United States in the period 1950-75 would call for only a 50 to 60 
per cent. increase in supplies of raw materials.* 

It is difficult to evaluate the threat that man-made synthetic 
or other industrial substitutes present to natural primary products. 
It seems that the prospects of substitution have been underrated 
on earlier occasions and that the last decade has witnessed an 


"1 United Nations : Commodity Survey, 1958 (New York, 1959), p. xi. 
2 Financial Times, 23 Jan. 1959, loc. cit. 
s Percy W. BripwELt : “ Raw Materials and National Policy ”, in Foreign 


Affairs, Vol. 37, No. 1, Oct. 1958, p. 149. On the basis of a less thorough 
investigation the Commission also estimated the 1975 demand for raw 
materials from “ the rest of the world ” and concluded that the growth rate 
would be higher outside the United States, viz. something like 80-90 per 
cent. See Stacy May : “ The Outlook for Industrial Raw Materials Demand 
in 1980 and Its Relation to Economic Development ”, in Proceedings of the 
World Population Conference, 1954. Papers. Vol. V (New York, United 
Nations), pp. 122 ff. 
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expansion in the production of new substitute materials never 
dreamt of at the end of the war. “ Utilising a few readily available 
substances—coal, oil, water and, in lesser amounts, chlorine, silicon 
and fluorine—the chemical industry has produced cheap and 
effective substitutes for non-ferrous metals, for iron and for natural 
rubber, wood, glass, cotton and wool.”! A prerequisite for a 
continued growth of demand for many natural raw materials is 
undoubtedly that they should be capable of competing effectively 
with the new substitutes. This, in turn, might involve depressed 
prices for primary products and a concomitant deterioration in 
terms of trade. There are, however, so many imponderables (of 
which substitution is only one) that it would be a mistake to look 
upon such a secular deterioration as inevitable. 


CAUSES OF SHORT-TERM PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


It would be neither possible nor desirable to eliminate all changes 
in commodity prices. A United Nations expert committee defines 
stability “not as fixity for all time but as freedom from violent 
short-run fluctuations ”. While this article is mainly concerned 
with the effects of price changes, a few words about the causes of 
“violent short-run fluctuations ” may help to set the problems in 
perspective. 

On the demand side the most important single factor causing 
short-term fluctuations is to all appearances still business cycles.* 
In periods of prosperity the demand for primary products and 
their price rise, and in periods of recession or depression they fall. 
It is true that the post-war period has been characterised by an 
absence of business cycles in the normal sense of the term. The 
relatively mild cyclical movements have nevertheless been suffi- 
cient to affect the sensitive raw material prices. The recent weak- 
ening is thus in part ascribable to the levelling out and downturn 
of production first in the United States and later in Western 
Europe. It would appear that the post-war cycles have influenced 
commodity .markets more.in their contracting than in their ex- 
panding phases. 

Quite another influence has been exerted by incidental fluctua- 
tions due to extra-economic occurrences, primarily political events 
such as the Korean and Suez crises. The two major post-war waves 
of rising prices have been associated with these events, which led 


1 BIDWELL, op. cit., p. 151. 
2 See p. 590 below. 
® Commodity Trade and Economic Development, op. cit., p. 2. 


‘This and the following paragraphs are based to a great extent on 
Trends in International Trade, op. cit., pp. 37 ff. 
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to outbursts of “ inventory ” and “ panic ” buying. To this group 
of causes could perhaps also be assigned changes in government 
policy regarding the stocking of strategically important materials. 
The withdrawal from the market of the United States as a buyer 
of raw materials for its strategic stockpile has been one of the 
immediate and more apparent causes of the recent raw materials 
recession.! 

Whereas the two factors so far mentioned work on the demand 
side, there are others influencing prices on the supply side. One of 
them is fluctuations in crop yield ; although in recent years these 
have been of less importance—partly because of improved methods 
of production and partly because the surplus stocks of many 
agricultural products accumulated have been used to offset the 
effects of a low crop—they might still play a capital role. This has 
recently been demonstrated in the cocoa market, in which prices 
have moved counter to the general trend as a consequence of 
scarcity. Since, in principle, high prices accompany small crops 
and low prices follow big crops, the income fluctuations would 
appear to be less than the price fluctuations in the case of agri- 
cultural products. (As has been seen, the pattern is often the 
opposite for industrial raw materials, income fluctuations being 
greater than price fluctuations.) From this point of view price 
fluctuations that compensate for fluctuations in crop yields may 
seem to be desirable. But individual countries do not necessarily 
fit into the general pattern. If Ghana has a good cocoa crop and 
the world price falls, Brazil will feel the effect of this even though 
the Brazilian harvest is no larger than usual.? 

Another factor on the supply side is the so-called “ gestation 
cycle ”, which may arise in the cultivation of commodities that 
require a long production process such as rubber and coffee. The 
difficulty or impossibility of adapting capacity quickly to changes 
in demand may produce rather lengthy spells of rising or falling 
prices ; when at length capacity has been adjusted to the market 
conditions prevailing some years previously, it may be quite 
inappropriate to current conditions. Gestation cycles have not 
loomed large in the post-war period but may of course have been 
conducive to the accentuation of the swings primarily occasioned 
by some of the other factors. 

Other factors that may influence commodity prices, but whose 
effects cannot be analysed here, include monopolistic and monop- 
sonistic practices and speculative dealings. While well-informed 
speculation is a stabilising factor, contagious waves of optimism 


1 Economic Developments in Africa, 1956-1957, op. cit., p. 1. 
2 Cf. CAINE, op. cit., p. 133. 


4 
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or pessimism, leading to excessive buying on a rising market or 
excessive selling on a falling market, may exaggerate price fluctua- 
tions. 


EFFECTS OF FALLING COMMODITY PRICES 


Some General Considerations 


Thus far in this article it has been implicitly assumed that 
certain areas of the world are producers and exporters of manu- 
factured goods (industrialised countries) and that others are 
producers and exporters of primary commodities (underdeveloped 
countries). This is an over-simplification. For one thing, the 
relatively advanced industrialised areas produce well over twice 
the amount of raw materials produced in the underdeveloped 
areas, and they import from each other rather more industrial raw 
materials and foodstuffs than they import from the underdevel- 
oped areas.’ It is well known that in many of the most advanced 
of the economically developed countries agriculture and the 
mining and output of raw materials continue to play a strategic 
role in the economy ; more particularly, these countries depend 
for their export earnings to a considerable extent on these products. 
This is certainly true, for example, of Denmark, Australia, and 
New Zealand. It is characteristic, however, as Myrdal has pointed 
out, that primary production in these countries employs a smaller 
and smaller proportion of the working population, usually even at 
times when this production is rapidly rising.2 In Denmark, whose 
exports are large in relation to its national income, almost three- 
quarters of these consist of products emanating from agriculture, 
which does not employ more than 20 per cent. of the total working 
population. 

Although the underdeveloped primary producing countries thus 
produce less than one-third of all industrial materials, they are 
more vulnerable than other countries to a fall in raw material 
prices. First, resources in underdeveloped countries are far more 
concentrated on primary production and far less on manufacturing 
output than are those of industrialised countries ; and, secondly, 
the former rely as a rule on primary products for a far larger 
proportion of their foreign exchange earnings. Nearly 90 per cent. 
of the foreign currency earned by the underdeveloped countries 
comes from primary products. Stacy May also shows that the 
underdeveloped countries’ imports of manufactures from indus- 


1 These and other data regarding the relative position of industrialised 
and underdeveloped countries are taken from May, op. cit. See parti- 
cularly pp. 110-115. 

2 MYRDAL, op. cit., p. 228. 
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trialised areas were almost six times as high as their exports in 
this category. 

But when it is said that the underdeveloped primary producing 
countries are particularly vulnerable to a slump in primary com- 
modity prices, this statement must be qualified by recognition of 
the fact that most of these countries are themselves importers of 
some primary commodities and a fall in the prices of the com- 
modities they import may offset to some extent their losses as 
producers. In the same way, if it may be said that industrialised 
countries tend on the whole to benefit, at least so far as their terms 
of trade are concerned, from low commodity prices, it must be 
added that many of them are important exporters of some primary 
commodities. It must be borne in mind too that low commodity 
prices make for a low capacity to import in the underdeveloped 
countries, which often represent a major market for industrial 
exports. 

With these considerations in mind, we may proceed to a rather 
more detailed analysis of the effects of a fall in commodity prices 
on primary producing countries and the measures that they can, 
and commonly do, have recourse to with a view to mitigating or 
staving off adverse effects. 

One important result of a fall in export prices is its effect on the 
country’s balance of payments. This means that the extent of 
the impact for the country as a whole will depend in the first 
instance upon the foreign exchange situation. Countries which, 
in the initial phase of declining exports, have a large reserve to 
draw upon may pass through a period of falling prices without 
undue difficulty if prices subsequently rise again. In this context 
mention should be made of the possibility—which might be more 
often resorted to—of siphoning off part of the export earnings 
through, say, flexible export duties in years of high and rising 
prices, with a view to using the funds thus accumulated in a 
subsequent period of low and falling prices.! 

Often, however, foreign exchange reserves are not large enough 
to cushion the repercussions of falling export proceeds. A country 
may try to strengthen its foreign exchange resources by negotiating 


1 Since the exporting country cannot—unless it monopolises the world 
market—pass the burden of the export duty to the foreign buyer, this 
burden must be distributed inside the country between the exporter and 
the producer. “ During an export boom, it thus represents the transfer of 
excess profits from the private sector to the government, Since money 
income in the private sector is prevented from increasing to the full extent 
indicated by the export boom, private import demand also tends to be 
lower than otherwise. Thus, provided the government does not spend all 
the increased revenue gained from the boom and so restore the import 
demand, the country tends to accumulate foreign exchange reserves.” 
(Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1957, op. cit., p. 159.) 
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loans or credits either from another country or from international 
financial institutions. Experience shows, however, that these 
expedients can often not be resorted to in a period of slackening 
business ; and, in any case, the longer the period during which 
prices continue to fall the less are the possibilities of meeting the 
situation in these ways. 

Thus, sooner or later, the balance-of-payments situation will 
normally call for a reduction in imports. Since the margin of 
consumption above subsistence needs is generally small and export 
proceeds are mainly required to finance imports of essential con- 
sumer goods, the brunt of import reduction will often have to be 
borne by capital goods. As development plans depend to a very 
substantial extent upon imported capital goods, the consequence 
is a slowing down in the rate of growth and in the use of real 
income. This disrupts orderly economic planning. Investment 
should rationally form a continuous economic process and not 
proceed by fits and starts ; in addition, the real costs tend to rise if 
capital outlays have to be planned and made with the permanent 
risk of non-availability of foreign currencies.® 

So far the repercussions of price fluctuations have been discussed 
only in relation to the national economy. A word should be added 
about the effects on the different groups and categories of society. 
Even if external policy measures are capable of cushioning the 
repercussions of export instability so that total imports are on the 
whole maintained, it is nevertheless probable that changes will 
take place in the distribution of income between different groups 
and that some of them will feel the effects more than others. 


1 This could be avoided if it were possible to switch the resources engaged 
in producing an export commodity whose price has fallen to the production 
of other export commodities. Such possibilities are likely to be extremely 
limited, especially in the short run. The resources in question are likely 
to be highly specific, and the economy insufficiently diversified to provide 
many alternative employment opportunities. The prices of other actual or 
potential export commodities are likely to be falling too, since raw material 
prices commonly move together. And a temporary price fluctuation in any 
case does not call for the kind of structural change in the economy that 
will be needed if there has been a permanent fall in the demand for a parti- 
cular export. 

2 In some countries there are striking contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
and imports of non-essential consumer goods could probably be more 
restricted than they are ; but since those who can afford to buy such imports 
are seldom numerous, the amount of foreign exchange that could be saved 
in this way is usually limited. In Commodity Trade and Economic Develop- 
ment, op. cit., reference is made to an investigation of the trade of two under- 
developed countries (in 1948) according to which 55 per cent. of the imports 
of one and 70 per cent. of those of the other were plainly essential consumer 
goods ; between 10 and 20 per cent. were apparently non-essential, or of 
doubtful classification, while capital goods accounted for 35 and 12 per cent. 
respectively (p. 11). 

3 Cf. MYRDAL, op. cit., pp. 242 ff. 
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There will in the first place be a reduction in income generated 
in the export sector. There may be a time lag between falling 
world market quotations and actual income reductions, but 
incomes ultimately are of course responsive to prevailing market 
prices. The costs of production and transport and other costs 
incidental to getting a product to the market tend to move less 
and later than commodity prices, so that producers will suffer a 
more than proportionate share of the impact of the actual price 
reduction of their commodity. 

It is of course in the power of governments, by various policy 
measures, to moderate and mitigate these effects. One possibility, 
particularly in the case of agricultural produce, is that the govern- 
ment may set up a state marketing monopoly or agency to purchase 
all supplies at a more or less fixed price. The prices would be 
sometimes higher, sometimes lower, than the world market price 
and profits or losses from price fluctuations would accrue to or be 
borne by the government. In this way the government can also 
free the growers from the risk of not being able to market the whole 
of their crops. Other possibilities are to try to boost export earnings 
by tax concessions, preferential exchange rates, lower export 
duties or even export subsidies. 

To the extent that the producers and exporters hit by weakening 
commodity prices are large-scale mine or plantation owners, they 
may have set aside certain resources to meet such contingencies. 
But the producers or cultivators of agricultural produce are often 
individual peasants or small-holders, who are generally in a much 
weaker position. For these categories there has, moreover, been a 
clear tendency towards increased dependence on the income from 
export products. There was a time when earnings from the cultiva- 
tion of, say, rubber or tea, represented mainly a subsidiary income 
for the peasants of many underdeveloped countries, their subsistence 
requirements being satisfied from other incomes. Now peasant 
production for export is on a considerable scale, and many peasant 
cultivators are wholly or largely dependent on it. 

While the first incomes to be affected may be profits it is probable 
that, if prices continue to fall or remain low, the incomes of wage 
earners will also sooner or later be affected.2 State remedial meas- 
ures in the shape of tax reductions would generally seem to be of 
little avail at this level, since wages are usually so low as to be 


1 Cf. CaINnE, op. cit., p. 131. 

* Regarding instability of employment and earnings of plantation 
workers, see 1.L.0.: Possible Measures within the Countries and Industries 
Concerned for Stabilising gap and Earnings of Plantation Workers. 


Report III, Committee on Work on Plantations, Third Session, Geneva, 
1955 (mimeographed), particularly pp. 20-39. 
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exempt from income tax. The extent of the impact is, however, 
liable to vary considerably from country to country, from mine 
to mine and from plantation to plantation in the case of one and the 
same product. 

The earnings of workers may be affected by unemployment, 
underemployment or reductions in wages. Except in cases where 
wages are linked, through sliding scales, to the price of the product, 
it is probable that in the early stages increases in underemployment 
and reductions in employment will be decidedly more pronounced 
than reductions in individual wages. If a decline in prices goes 
on for a long period wages, too, are likely to be affected even where 
no sliding-scale arrangements are in force, though trade union 
pressure or legislative measures, especially in countries where the 
productive resources are owned by foreign capital, may serve to 
check or prevent reductions in wages. It should be noted that 
lower incomes for producers may also affect workers indirectly by 
discouraging capital investments and so reducing future employ- 
ment opportunities. Further, difficulties are liable to be experienced 
by employers in improving housing and other amenities for workers 
during a period of falling commodity prices. 

In some countries and in some industries, money wages are on a 
sliding scale with export prices, though such arrangements do not 
appear to be very widespread. Through such flexible arrangements 
the workers share directly in the vicissitudes of an industry. 
Experience suggests that, where wages are made flexible, employ- 
ment tends to be more stable ; more generally, it has been observed 
that “the level of employment in export industries appears to 
depend on the relation between export prices and wages”. The 
whole problem of the interrelations of wages, unemployment and 
underemployment in underdeveloped countries needs further 
investigation, but this is made difficult by the lack of reliable wage 
and employment statistics. 

The above general analysis of the effects of falling commodity 
prices does not, of course, pretend to be complete. The interaction 
of numerous factors of varying weight in different situations, 
including the possible recourse to alternative counter-measures, 
means that a general analysis can provide no more than a frame- 
work in which to fit facts derived from the study of particular 
situations in particular countries, 


Effects in Particular Countries 


In the present section, an attempt is made to assemble certain 
facts regarding the developments associated in a number of coun- 


1 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1957, op. cit., p. 149. 
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tries with the recent fall in commodity prices. It should be noted, 
however, that these developments are certainly not due entirely 
to the fall in commodity prices ; other factors have also been at 
work. Thus, falling exports in a given country might in some 
cases be due to rising costs and a consequent deterioration of the 
country’s competitive power in the export markets. The survey lays 
no claim to being complete ; it is illustrative rather than exhaustive. 

Table II shows the dependence of primary exporting countries 
on various commodities, together with price developments of the 
last few years. The commodities selected are thought to represent 
those on which underdeveloped countries are particularly depen- 
dent, though a number of other commodities might have been 
included. The dependence of certain countries on the export 
proceeds of one or two commodities clearly emerges from the table. 
International trade statistics show that there were five under- 
developed countries in which two commodities accounted for 
90 per cent. of total exports in 1957 and some 20 in which two 
commodities accounted for over two-thirds of total exports.} 

For many of the products included in table II prices show a 
decline after 1956, although in varying degrees. Also, the trend is 
far from uniform. The major exceptions to the general trend are 
cocoa, copra and jute, the export prices of which exceeded the 
1956 level in the countries concerned. By way of introduction to a 
country-by-country survey of effects of recent price trends it 
may be pointed out that according to table I prices of primary 
commodities have declined by about 6 per cent. since 1954. As an 
indication of the significance of this deterioration, reference is 
made to the estimate, quoted above, that on a global basis a change 
of only 5 per cent. in average export prices is approximately 
equivalent to the entire annual inflow of private and public capital 
and government grants to underdeveloped countries. At the 
18th Session of the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (E.C.A.F.E.) in March 1958, the representative 
of Australia noted that the rising price fluctuations of primary 
products had more than cancelled out aid received by E.C.A.F.E. 
countries.* 


Latin America. 


Latin American countries are among the most important 
exporters of practically every commodity shown in table II. 


1 International Financial Statistics (Washington, D.C., International 
Monetary Fund), Vol. XI, No. 12, Dec. 1958, pp. 26-30. 

* The situation has been made worse by the deterioration in the terms 
of trade, referred to on p. 573, which continued in the first half of 1958. 
Since then there have been signs of a change in trend. 
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Almost every one of these countries will probably have felt the 
consequences of the recent fall in prices. Two general statements 
will bear witness to this dependence upon commodity exports. 

At the 42nd Session of the International Labour Conference 
in June 1958, the Government delegate of Colombia said— 


.Many Spanish American countries whose international economy 
depends mostly on the exportation of a single product are faced with many 
social problems due to the fall in prices—problems whose magnitude gravely 
affects the economic basis for our social progress and which must therefore 
be steadied soon by means of some emergency procedure.... Accustomed 
as we are to progressive rhythm of expansion, the sudden contraction due 
to shortage of foreign exchange places our workers in a situation for which 
they are prepared neither psychologically nor economically, and faces our 
public administration with new circumstances for which they have no 
experience of their own.! 

Mention may also be made of a statement by the representative 
of Venezuela at the United Nations General Assembly in 1958 
in which the repercussions of export instability are described in 
the following terms : 


During the last year a great many countries—many of them Latin 
American—have had to face serious economic difficulties as a result of the 
fall in prices of basic products.... A sudden drop in the acquisition of 
foreign currencies could cause serious dislocation in our economies, causing 
widespread unemployment and suffering, disequilibrium in the balance 
of payments and, in general, a decline and stifling of normal industrial 
processes.” 

One of the countries most seriously affected by falling prices 
is Chile, which depends heavily upon copper, the world market 
price of which dropped by 45 per cent. between the end of 1955 and 
the first quarter of 1958, when prices touched bottom. Unemploy- 
ment has risen sharply in industry; the number of registered 
unemployed at the end of June 1958 was 50 per cent. higher than 
a year previously. Not all of the deterioration in employment is, 
however, ascribable to the fall in the price of copper. Moreover, 
despite the increase in unemployment, wages seem to have continued 
to rise. 

Mexico is an important exporter of lead and zinc (see table II), 
both of which dropped in price by about one-third between 1956 
and the autumn of 1958. In addition, with a view to protecting 
its own industries from increased foreign competition due to a 
surplus of lead and zinc in the world market, the United States 
imposed quotas on the importation of these metals last year. This 


1 International Labour Conference, 42nd Session, Geneva, 1958: Record 
of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.0., 1959), p. 103. 
2“ A Summary of the General cm, * s a Debate ”, in United 


Nations Review (New York), Vol. 5, Nov. 1958, p. 





TABLE II. PRICE INDICES OF CERTAIN COMMODI- 





1952 exports as per cent. of — Price indices (1953 = 100) 





World Country’s 
exports of total 1951 1952 
commodities exports 





26 87 83 94 
11 2 86 96 


Tin: 
Malaya (Fed. of)... . 35 145 132 
Bolivia 

Lead : 

i 26 148 143 

17 133 126 


42 156 146 
20 160 143 
Rubber : 
Malaya (Fed. of)... . 40 251 
Indonesia 38 244 
Ceylon 7 168 
Wool : 
Australia 58 139 
New Zealand 16 148 
Union of South Africa . 14 149 
Argentina 8 238 
Uruguay 5 
Cotton : 
Egypt: Ashmouni. . . 17 
Karnak . i 

Pakistan 13 
Mexico 6 


Jute: 
Pakistan 47 

Coffee : 
Brazil . 52 
Colombia OM 19 
E! Salvador 
Guatemala 
Costa Rica 


Cocoa : 
Ghana 37 86 111 104 100 
French Territories*. . . 20 93 105 106 100 

10 86 104 102 100 

Tea: 
India 46 100 103 95 100 

41 48 107 105 90 100 

Sugar : 
Cuba: to United States . 67 85 94 94 99 100 

to offers... 146 167 122 100 
Philippines 10 26 93 89 94 100 
Dominican Republic . . 6 50 122 161 123 100 

Copra : 
Philippines 48 33 98 99 67 100 
Indonesia 24 6 106 133 80 100 

21 16 92 126 75 100 





























Source : Calculated from International Financial Statistics, Vol. X11, No. 3, Mar. 1959. * Index figures are based — 
period. * 1957 exports. * That is the present African republics of the Community of France and Overseas 





TIES } AND PERCENTAGE SHARE IN EXPORTS 
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Copper : 
83 Rhodesia 
99 Canada 
Chile 


Tin: 

102 Malaya (Fed. of) 
Bolivia 

Lead: 

— Mexico 

111 Canada 

Zinc: 

109 Canada 

113 Mexico 

Rubber : 
Malaya (Fed. of) 
Indonesia 
Ceylon 

Wool : 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Union S. Africa 
Argentina 
Uruguay 

Cotton : 
Egypt: Ashmouni 

Karnak 

Pakistan 
Mexico 

Jute : 
Pakistan 

Coffee : 
Brazil 
Colombia 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Costa Rica 

Cocoa : 

126 141 — — Ghana 

78 89 127 147 141 oo French Territ.* 

77 92 117 132 135 = Brazil 

Tea: 

132 136 120 121 143 = India 

121 107 107 105 98 101 Ceylon 

Sugar : 
95 98 97 99 101 102 Cuba: to U.S.A. 

102 151 105 101 102 102 to others 
92 97 99 101 101 101 Philippines 

96 148 111 100 107 = Dominican Rep. 

Copra : 

71 78 94 96 98 123 Philippines 

80 70 66 70 76 — Indonesia 

77 85 92 92 93 104 Ceylon 



































with occasional exceptions—on unit values of exports of the period or averages of monthly price quotations during the 
Republics. 
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action occurred when demand was tending to recover, and, contrary 
to widely expressed fears, did not occasion any immediate reduction 
in the prices in the markets outside the United States.1 The small 
mines have been hardest hit by the recession ? ; in 1957, for example, 
all of the 217 active mines in Zacatecas State closed. There is said 
to be no indication that the Mexican Government plans to stockpile 
metals, but miners are helped by tax refunds that can amount 
to as much as 75 per cent. of federal taxes. The Mexican Govern- 
ment is already financing coffee and cotton stocks and is reported 
to be reluctant to enter into further warehousing, particularly 
since the mine difficulties affect a relatively small number of 
workers as compared to coffee and cotton. 


Government-financed retention schemes for cotton and price supports 
for maize and beans provide stability in marketing, so that farmers are 
guaranteed an income from their crops. This will have an immediate effect 
on the market for manufactures, both in terms of higher rural incomes 
and in plentiful food supplies, leaving more income for purchases of other 
goods by farming and city families alike.* 


In Peru, in the words of the national representative at the 
United Nations General Assembly, “the setting of these quotas 
{for lead and zinc] has left thousands unemployed, has led to a 
great loss in our currency reserve and has caused great moral and 
material harm to my country ”.‘ 

In Bolivia the reduction in tin exports, accounting in 1957 for 
60 per cent. of the country’s total exports, was reflected in 1958 
in the lowest total export earnings of the post-war period. True, 
there has been no appreciable price fall in recent years. Within 
the framework of the International Tin Agreement, the Tin 
Council has imposed very severe quotas on member countries’ 
exports since 1957. This action, together with heavy buying by 
the Tin Buffer Stock Manager, has enabled prices to be maintained 
at the expense of production. Mines in Bolivia are nationalised and 
tin miners have not been laid off because of production cut-backs, 


1United Nations, Economic and Social Council: Consideration and 
Adoption of the Commission's Report to the Twenty-Eighth Session of the 
Economic and Social Council (E/CN.13/L.65, 20 Mar. 1959), pp. 22-23. 

* This seems commonly to be the case in the underdeveloped countries 
with a few large mining companies and a considerable number of small 
undertakings. ‘‘ These latter are generally owned and operated by inhabi- 
tants of a country whose activities are restricted to small-scale working in 
the absence of the technical skills, capital and industrial background neces- 
sary for the development and operation of a large-scale mine and ancillary 
processes.” See General Examination of Social Problems Arising in Mines 
Other Than Coal Mines, Report I, I.L.O., Tripartite Meeting on Mines 
Other Than Coal Mines (Geneva, 1957), p. 35. 

3 Financial Times, 22 Sep. 1958. 


“ United Nations Review, op. cit., p. 77. 
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but it is recognised that there is considerable redundancy of labour 
in the mines. 

Brazil, Colombia and several of the countries in Central America 
rely upon coffee for 75 to 80 per cent. of their total export proceeds. 
At present there is a huge surplus of coffee on the world market 
and prices have been falling. With a view to bringing about a 
better balance between demand and supply and preventing further 
price declines, the 15 Latin American producers signed a retention 
agreement last year according to which Brazil is to retain no less 
than 40 per cent. of its exportable output, Colombia 15 per cent. 
and the 13 other countries 5 per cent. of the first 300,000 bags of 
their production and 10 per cent. of the remainder. In Brazil, 
where the situation is most strained, producer prices paid by the 
state agency, the Brazilian Coffee Institute, have recently been 
lowered. The fact that marginal producers in Brazil are beginning 
to turn to other crops indicates that the Government’s efforts to 
promote diversification are bearing fruit. 

In Cuba, where sugar accounts for a very large percentage of total 
export earnings, wage rates for sugar plantation workers are linked 
to the price of the product. But in spite of lower Cuban export prices 
for sugar, workers’ wages rose in 1958. 

In Haiti, “the country’s difficult economic and financial 
situation, characterised by the reduction of about one-third of 
the volume of its principal exportable foodstuffs and by the parallel, 
very accentuated decline in the quotations of these products on 
the world market has called for the introduction of certain remedial 
and adjusting measures ”.? Thus, with effect from 1 February to 
1 October 1959 all salaries, wages, pensions and allowances to 
government employees are reduced according to a fixed schedule 
by 10 to 20 per cent. 


Asia. 


The Federation of Malaya produces two commodities, namely 
rubber and tin, both of which earned less foreign currency in 1958 
than in 1957. In the case of tin the export quotas mentioned above 
brought about a decrease in output by 35 per cent. in 1958 to the 
lowest level for 11 years. At the end of that year 43 per cent. of 
the mines had closed down and 35 per cent. of the tin-mining 


11.L.0.: The World Employment Situation (Geneva, November 1958), 
p. 8 (mimeographed). 

? Communiqué from the Department of Finance, 29 Jan. 1959. 

In passing, it may be noted that this provides a good example of a 
chain of causal relationships: lower export earnings, lower incomes for 
producers, lower tax revenues, lower salaries and wages for government 
employees. 
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labour force was reported to be out of work.! In the case of rubber, 
higher export quantities have partly offset lower prices. Since 
the beginning of the 1950s agreements between employers and 
workers in the rubber industry have been based on the practice 
of linking earnings and wage rates to the average selling price of 
rubber. When prices declined in 1956 and 1957 wages, however, 
continued for a time to rise. The fall in exchange earnings and 
export duty revenues has led Malaya to call for long-term financial 
assistance for development. 

In Ceylon wages of tea and rubber estate workers have generally 
moved with the export price of the product during the post-war 
period. However, when export prices of these products fell in 1956, 
wages continued to rise, although at a slower rate. This has been 
attributed to the strength of the labour unions.® 

Attention was drawn to the decline in export earnings in 
Indonesia by its representative at the 1958 General Assembly of 
the United Nations in the following terms : 


The urgency of achieving greater stability in the commodity markets 
is now generally recognised as the outstanding prerequisite for ensuring 
economic growth in the less developed countries. How acute this problem 
is for a country such as Indonesia, which is still largely dependent upon a 
relatively few primary commodities, already becomes apparent from one 
example, namely the severe fluctuations in the price of rubber. This com- 
modity accounts for about 46 per cent. of Indonesia’s exports. The price 
went down by 15 per cent. in the first quarter of 1958 as compared with the 
price a year earlier. What this means for my country in loss of foreign 
exchange earnings often exceeds by far the economic assistance from inter- 
national and bilateral sources. 


Africa. 


The United Nations survey of economic developments in Africa 
describes the general impact of the price decline in African countries 
in the following terms : 


In general, the result has been that the territories affected by the com- 
modity recession have had either to cut expenditure or to postpone develop- 
ment plans. A distinction must be made, however, between the develop- 
ment projects already in progress and those not yet started. While it is 
generally true that at this stage development projects already started are 
1 Financial Times, 27 Jan. 1959. 

2 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 195/, op. cit., p. 142. A 
recent agreement envisaging a new wage structure comes into force as 
from 1 June 1959 and provides a guaranteed basic wage—irrespective of 
the amount of latex tapped—of M$2.20 per day when the price of rubber is 
between 60 and 70cents per pound, and an additional 14cents for every 10 cents 
by which the price increases. 

3 Ibid., p. 142. 

“United Nations Review, op. cit., p. 56. 
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being continued—often with greater resort to foreign loans—cuts and post- 
ponements in development plans not yet begun are much in evidence. In 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, for instance, certain railway 
projects have been postponed; in French Guinea, owing to the heavy 
reduction in iron ore exports in the first months of 1958, the principal 
mining companies called a halt on plans for expansion. In Ghana, the 
future of the Volta River Scheme may become even more uncertain in view 
of the present aluminium glut and production capacity throughout the 
world. 

Lower copper prices have led to a deterioration of the balance 
of payments in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; in 
1957 the rise in the national income was halted and “ it seemed 
almost inevitable that it would be lower in 1958”. The adverse 
changes in the financial situation have necessitated alterations in 
the development plan, and cuts have been made. 

The Governor of Northern Rhodesia said in a speech on 1 July 
1958 that the past two years had witnessed the first serious un- 
employment since 1931. At that time new copper mines had ceased 
production and been put on a care-and-maintenance basis. A 
somewhat similar, if less drastic experience, had recently befallen 
the newly opened Bancroft mine. In 1931 many thousands of 
Africans who had been recruited for the expensive construction 
stages had found themselves with no employment, because the 
mines they had constructed needed a bare minimum of labour to 
keep them on a care-and-maintenance basis. At the time of the 
Governor’s speech there was, fortunately, no prospect of any 
catastrophic curtailment of employment. But conditions for the 
African people were very different from what they had been. In 
1931 very few Africans had their wives and families with them 
while they were away from their tribal areas. When after a period 
of work in a town a man returned to his home, he would find there 
all the necessities of life. Many thousands today had known no 
village or rural life for six, eight or ten years.® 

The labour situation was described in the following terms by 
the Financial Secretary : 


In the labour field the most important development during the past 
year had been the efforts of employers to use manpower more intensively 
and efficiently. The number of Africans in employment fell by about 4.4 
per cent. during 1957 ; and, although there was not in that year a correspond- 
ing reduction in the number of European employees, it was known that 
employers were becoming more selective. There were fewer opportunities 
for those with no particular skill or training. Unemployment had become a 
serious problem, even though many retrenched workers had taken advantage 

1 Economic Developments in Africa, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

2 Journal of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth (London), Vol. XX XIX, 
No. 4, Oct. 1958, p. 649. 

3 Ibid., pp. 651-652. 
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of the special arrangement made by the mining companies and the Govern- 
ment to repatriate them to their homes in the rural areas. Trade unions and 
employees were becoming increasingly aware of the importance of using 
labour economically. 

From British East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika) 
it is reported that the continued weakness of commodity markets 
is causing considerable concern. 

The three territories have met this situation by cutting their 
imports drastically and by encouraging agricultural exports, but 
Uganda, which is particularly affected by the drop in cotton and 
coffee prices, has already had to apply a general plan of economic 
austerity. 


THE STABILISATION OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


As is evident from the examples given above, falling commodity 
prices are liable to retard economic development and may cause 
great hardship. It is widely agreed that countries at all levels of 
development have a common interest in taking action to eliminate 
excessive or avoidable price fluctuations. Unfortunately, there is 
no panacea for attaining this objective. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to analyse in any detail the various possible schemes 
devised and their respective shortcomings. The following remarks 
are an attempt rather to set the problems in perspective than to 
present solutions. 

It is generally recognised that certain price changes serve a 
useful purpose in guiding the allocation of resources between differ- 
ent uses. A rise in price is a sign that supply falls short of demand ; 
it both tends to cut back demand and provides an incentive to 
producers to increase the supply. A fall in price is a sign that 
demand falls short of supply ; it encourages an increased demand 
(unless people think that prices will go on falling) and, by making 
marginal production unremunerative, normally leads to a reduction 
in supply, thus tending to restore market equilibrium. What is 
questioned is whether prices have to change by as much as they 
have done from year to year to achieve this allocative function. 
Most students of the problem would probably be inclined to answer 
in the negative and to agree with the United Nations report that 
if this were indeed necessary it “ would raise serious doubt about 
the effectiveness of this method of securing a desirable allocation ” 
of resources.? 

Superimposed upon long-term changes in demand and in costs 
there are a number of short-term influences on prices, some of 


1 Journal of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth, Vol. XX XIX, No. 4, 
Oct. 1958, p. 653. 


2 Commodity Trade and Economic Development, op. cit., p. 19. 
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which were briefly examined in an earlier section of this article, 
that cause unnecessary disturbances and may impede rather than 
promote the best utilisation of resources. If these short-term 
influences could be eliminated, long-term changes in consumers’ 
demand and producers’ costs could exert their appropriate influence 
over production. Price stabilisation in this sense would not benefit 
either producers or consumers at the expense of the other if average 
prices over a period of years were not affected, but both would 
benefit from the elimination of disruptive and unpredictable short- 
term market disturbances. 

It is evident that one of the main short-term factors behind 
changes in commodity prices is business cycle fluctuations in the 
industrialised countries. In the efforts to maintain stable business 
conditions considerable progress has been made since the war. 
Minor recessions will no doubt remain difficult to avoid, and some 
moderate variations in the demand for primary products from this 
cause seem bound to persist.1 General economic stability in the 
sense of the absence of strong inflation or deflation in the highly 
industrialised countries thus seems a necessary, though not a 
sufficient, condition for commodity stabilisation. 

But, as has been seen above, business fluctuations are not the 
only major short-term factor affecting price movements. There 
therefore seems to be a strong case for supplementing general 
business stabilisation policies by direct action within the particular 
primary product markets. It seems doubtful, however, whether 
national or international commodity arrangements can be more 
than a secondary instrument in coping with stabilisation problems. 
A United Nations expert report referred to above concludes on 
this point— 


We do not think that single commodity arrangements will be adequate 
by themselves to withstand a world-wide inflationary or deflationary move- 
ment ; but equally we think that general stabilising policies will require 
the assistance of specific measures for particular commodities.” 


Broadly speaking, special measures for the stabilisation of 
individual commodity markets are of three main types: inter- 
national commodity arrangements, national schemes, and action 
taken by private concerns or individuals. In post-war discussions 
most attention has been given to full-scale international agreements. 
This seems to be due in part to the tendency towards increased 
international co-operation in dealing with economic problems. 
In practice, however, it has proved difficult to bring about such 


1 See Trends in International Trade, op. cit., p. 66. 
2 Commodity Trade and Economic Development, op. cit., p. 23. 
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agreements and at present there are only three of them in operation 
—for wheat, tin and sugar. The obstacles to be overcome are many 
and none of the international agreements in existence has so far 
been a complete or permanent success. 

A characteristic of the international schemes concluded in the 
post-war years has been that they aim at embracing not only all 
exporting but also all importing countries, so that the interests 
of both parties may be safeguarded. Each of the three agreements 
at present in operation relies on a different principle—the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement on the principle of the multilateral 
long-term contract, the Sugar Agreement on the principle of export 
quotas and the Tin Agreement on the international buffer-stock 
principle. The principles and modus operandi of the agreements 
are explained and discussed in illuminating fashion in the G.A.T.T. 
report referred to above.! 

It may be noted that the tin and the sugar agreements each 
contain a “ fair labour standards ” clause which reads as follows: 
“The participating governments declare that, in order to avoid 
the depreciation of living standards and the introduction of unfair 
competitive conditions in world trade, they will seek to ensure fair 
labour standards in the tin [sugar] industry.” In addition, in the 
sugar agreement reference is made to the maintenance of fair labour 
standards as one of the general objectives of the agreement. 

The conclusion of international commodity agreements meets, 
however, with several difficulties. First, there are so many products 
that it is hardly possible to expect a special agreement for each 
of them.? Secondly, most products are not wholly homogeneous 
and problems arise as to the treatment of different grades and 
qualities. Another problem is that it is often impossible to induce 
enough countries to join an international agreement to make it 
workable. A large exporting country staying out of an agreement 
may under-bid the market price agreed upon or sell such large 
quantities that it foils all plans for bringing about a better balance 
between supply and demand. If one or more large importing 
countries remain outside a scheme this, too, may make it difficult 
to operate. The United Kingdom has only recently adhered to 
the International Wheat Agreement, considering the price range 
(until it was recently reduced) unduly high. The U.S.S.R., by 
remaining outside the Tin Agreement, retained its freedom to 
dispose of large quantities of tin and this was a major factor in 

1 Trends in International Trade, op. cit., pp. 72 ff. 

2“ Even if it were possible to make arrangements for the 25 most impor- 
tant ome f commodities (by value) in world trade, this would cover only 


one-third of the total.” See Measures for International Economic Stability, 
op. cit., p. 25. 
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preventing the attainment of the objectives of the agreement 
and caused great difficulties for other producing countries.! 

These are examples of what is perhaps the basic difficulty 
in international commodity agreements—namely the difficulty of 
reconciling the interests of producing and consuming countries.? 
It is easy to say, as has been said above, that in principle both 
groups of countries have an interest in ironing out unnecessary 
short-term fluctuations around the long-term price trend. It is 
much more difficult to determine what the long-term price trend is, 
what is a reasonable price or price range at any given time and what 
adjustments should be made to reflect changes in long-term 
conditions. There are few objective criteria to guide decisions 
on these matters, which have to be reached through negotiations 
between exporting and importing countries. 

In pre-war agreements between producing countries there was 
a tendency to fix prices, directly or indirectly, through quotas 
or other arrangements, at levels so high that producers found it 
profitable to produce more than the market could absorb. It is not 
clear that the post-war agreements to which importing as well as 
exporting countries have subscribed have altogether escaped this 
danger. Sometimes the explanation may be that the price ranges 
agreed upon were realistic at the moment of instituting the 
scheme but ceased to be so after a short while, owing to rapid 
changes in demand-and-supply trends. 

Recent events have intensified the already widespread interest 
in international commodity agreements, and with further experi- 
ence it seems likely that such agreements may be improved and 
extended. By concentrating on traditional “ bellwether ” com- 
modities, which are generally at the same time the most volatile, 
it may perhaps prove feasible also to influence other markets 
and thus reduce the significance of the fact that commodity 
agreements cannot be extended to all markets. But it would be 
unduly optimistic to rely on international commodity arrangements 
alone to solve the problems of instability in commodity trade. 

In the national field most of the types of action that may be 
taken have already been touched upon above. They include state 
marketing schemes, or national buffer stocks, exchange rate mani- 
pulation, variable export duties and other measures of tax policy. 


1 See the statement by the representative of the Federation of Malaya 
at the United Nations General Assembly’s General Debate in 1958, in 
United Nations Review, op. cit., p. 51. In the last quarter of 1958 the Soviet 
Union informed the Tin Council of its agreement to limit exports in 1959. 

2 This is not to suggest that the interests of all producers on the one hand 
and all consumers on the other are identical. The interests, for example, of 
high-cost producers may be quite different from those of low-cost producers, 
and this is another frequent source of difficulty. 
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1 Trends in International Trade, op. cit., pp. 72 ff. 

2“ Even if it were possible to make arrangements for the 25 most impor- 
tant primary commodities (by value) in world trade, this would cover only 
one-third of the total.” See Measures for International Economic Stability, 
op. cit., p. 25. 
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conditions. There are few objective criteria to guide decisions 
on these matters, which have to be reached through negotiations 
between exporting and importing countries. 

In pre-war agreements between producing countries there was 
a tendency to fix prices, directly or indirectly, through quotas 
or other arrangements, at levels so high that producers found it 
profitable to produce more than the market could absorb. It is not 
clear that the post-war agreements to which importing as well as 
exporting countries have subscribed have altogether escaped this 
danger. Sometimes the explanation may be that the price ranges 
agreed upon were realistic at the moment of instituting the 
scheme but ceased to be so after a short while, owing to rapid 
changes in demand-and-supply trends. 

Recent events have intensified the already widespread interest 
in international commodity agreements, and with further experi- 
ence it seems likely that such agreements may be improved and 
extended. By concentrating on traditional “ bellwether” com- 
modities, which are generally at the same time the most volatile, 
it may perhaps prove feasible also to influence other markets 
and thus reduce the significance of the fact that commodity 
agreements cannot be extended to all markets. But it would be 
unduly optimistic to rely on international commodity arrangements 
alone to solve the problems of instability in commodity trade. 

In the national field most of the types of action that may be 
taken have already been touched upon above. They include state 
marketing schemes, or national buffer stocks, exchange rate mani- 
pulation, variable export duties and other measures of tax policy. 


1 See the statement by the representative of the Federation of Malaya 
at the United Nations General Assembly’s General Debate in 1958, in 
United Nations Review, op. cit., p. 51. In the last quarter of 1958 the Soviet 
Union informed the Tin Council of its agreement to limit exports in 1959. 

2 This is not to suggest that the interests of all producers on the one hand 
and all consumers on the other are identical. The interests, for example, of 
high-cost producers may be quite different from those of low-cost producers, 
and this is another frequent source of difficulty. 
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The G.A.T.T. report strongly advocates national buffer stocks.' 
The different measures may be used either separately or in combina- 
tion. Most of them, if wisely used, may considerably reduce the 
effects of price fluctuations. The pursuit of effective remedial 
measures at the national level requires, however, a well developed 
administrative system, which many of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries lack. As compared to international arrangements they are, 
of course, more flexible and easier to handle. A disadvantage is that 
the exporting countries act independently of one another and of 
importing countries, which entails the risk that one country will 
increase its own stability at the expense of greater instability for 
others. This is of special importance in the case of products 
which are to some extent complementary, for instance copper and 
aluminium. There is also the opposite danger that one country 
may find itself bearing an unduly heavy share of the burden of 
maintaining price stability in the interests of others besides 
itself. 

Least attention in recent discussions seems to have been given 
to measures that may be taken by individual producers. In the 
industrialised countries the first line of defence against bad times 
is generally erected by the enterprise itself, which normally accu- 
mulates financial reserves in good times to meet contingencies in 
the shape of lower prices or reduced sales. Individual producers 
of primary commodities, acting alone, can usually do nothing, 
or very little, to influence the price of their product, but they 
may be able to do a good deal to mitigate the more serious effects 
of falling prices. There are indications that not only industrial 
concerns and large-scale plantations in underdeveloped countries 
but also many individual small-holders or peasants are aware of 
this and accumulate savings in times of boom. As Caine has pointed 
out this is the reason why “the level of actual consumption is 
much more stable than might be expected if it were assumed that 
everybody spent his income as soon as he got it ”. In encouraging 
private prudence and foresight governments have an important 
role. As the same author emphasises, they can help to ensure that 
knowledge of market fluctuations is widespread and by encouraging 
the growth of banking and savings institutions and by maintaining 
monetary stability they can give people the confidence to put 
aside cash reserves.” 

In principle, a major difference between action at the national 
and private level, on the one hand, and at the international level 
on the other, would seem to be that most types of national and 


1 Trends in International Trade, op. cit., pp. 76 ff. 
2 Op. cit., p. 141. 
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private action aim at cushioning the impact of export instability 
on the internal economy, while international action aims at reducing 
also the instability itself. It would probably also be true to say 
that, broadly speaking, international schemes aim at stabilising 
prices while most types of national action aim rather at stabilising 
incomes.' Stabilisation of prices does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility of stable incomes ; however, stable prices often neces- 
sitate a restriction in the volume of sales, by way of export quotas 
for example, so that on a falling market producer incomes are 
reduced. From a social point of view it may not matter a great 
deal whether a sudden reduction in income comes about through 
falling prices or through reduced sales ; what is important is that 
every effort should be made to prevent large and sudden reductions 
in income in particular sectors and that, in cases where long-term 
trends may call for some reduction in the supply of a particular 
commodity, time should be given and plans made for the necessary 
transfer of resources to be brought about with as little hardship 
as possible. 

The peculiar vulnerability of underdeveloped countries to 
fluctuations in commodity markets is at bottom a consequence 
of the very fact that they are underdeveloped. Economic develop- 
ment will lead to a diversification of production so that these 
countries become less dependent upon a small range of export 
commodities. This need not entail a reduction in the output 
of primary products but may require that a part of the quantity 
formerly exported be utilised for further manufacturing in domestic 
industries. 

The scope for processing primary commodities in their countries 
of origin varies a great deal from one product to another. In 
the case of tea, for example, the scope is confined to blending and 
packing. In the case of copra and vegetable oils there may be 
greater scope for processing. There may be unexploited possi- 
bilities for developing metal-working trades in many countries. 

The development of manufacturing industries using local 
materials is a long process, which in newly industrialising countries 
has only just got under way, and as the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East points out, “ basic changes in a country’s 
production pattern take a long time to materialise ”.* 

To sum up, while much has already been learned about the 
problem of reducing fluctuations in commodity markets, much still 
remains to be learned. There is no panacea. The problem requires 


1 National price equilibrating schemes based on state marketing agencies 
or buffer stocks function of course to some extent in the same way as inter- 
national agreements. 

2 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1957, op. cit., p. 165. 
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that all countries be prepared to play their part in helping to keep 
business fluctuations within as narrow bounds as possible and in 
setting up and working such international machinery as may be 
necessary. It calls for efforts on the part of governments and 
producers in primary producing countries to set aside reserves in 
periods of boom and to make their economies as diversified as 
possible. Like so many other economic and social problems, the 
stabilisation of commodity markets calls for co-operation between 
countries and between groups within a country. 





The Yugoslav Management and 
Supervisor Training Centre 


by 
Alfred L. JAEGER and Henri J. SaAmnt-MAuURICE 


In an article published in the January 1956 issue of the Interna- 
tional Labour Review ! Mr. Gustav Vlahov described the work then 
being done, with the assistance of the 1.L.0., to improve the technical 
training of industrial workers in Yugoslavia, mainly by sending 
Yugoslav worker-trainees to industrial establishments abroad and by 
recruiting foreign experts as instructors for Yugoslav undertakings. 
Mr. Vlahov also announced that the Government of his country had 
decided to set up in Zagreb, with the help of the I.L.O. and its experts, 
a special centre responsible for training Yugoslav supervisors and 
managers in modern methods and techniques of management. 

In the following pages the Director of the Zagreb Centre, 
Mr. Jaeger, and the principal expert sent by the I.L.O. to help in 
establishing and running it, Mr. Saint-Maurice, describe its organisa- 
tion and methods and the difficulties it has had to overcome since it was 
officially opened two years ago. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CENTRE 


A NUMBER of factors such as war losses of skilled men, the 

reconstruction of the economy and the tremendous expansion in 
manufacturing during recent years have combined to make the 
lack of experienced managers and supervisors one of the most 
troublesome problems facing Yugoslav industry since the war, 
It became even more acute in 1950 when industry was decentralised 
and the introduction of workers’ management brought about far- 
reaching changes in the conditions under which management at 
all levels had to operate. 

The Yugoslav Government realised this difficulty and took a 
variety of steps to cope with the growing need. Technical and 
vocational training was enlarged, in-plant facilities were provided 
and extended, and large numbers of workers and engineers were 


1See Gustav VLAHOV: “ The Worker-Trainee and Foreman-Instructor 
Programmes in Yugoslavia”, Vol. LX XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956, p. 25. 
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sent abroad to acquire first-hand knowledge of modern production 
techniques. 

These schemes were mainly concerned with purely technical 
skills. It was soon perceived, however, that it was equally impor- 
tant to train senior staffs in modern methods of management. 
One of the reasons for this was the introduction of workers’ manage- 
ment, which helped to bring to light the shortcomings in existing 
managerial methods and techniques; these now came under constant 
scrutiny from increasingly critical employees. The need for 
management training was also pointed out by many foremen and 
worker trainees who had been impressed during their stay abroad 
by the efficiency of the supervisors in the firms they visited and 
suggested various ways of improving productivity and output in 
their home plants by better production planning, storekeeping 
and management generally. 

The first attempt to organise facilities along these lines for 
Yugoslavia was made in 1953. This consisted of a one-month 
course, launched under the technical assistance programme of the 
International Labour Organisation at the request of the Yugoslav 
Government, for a number of managers from industry. The 
course was run by a Paris industrial training association and held in 
the old Abbey of Royaumont. One outcome of this course was a 
proposal to set up a training centre for managers and supervisors 
in Yugoslavia itself, and before long the idea had enlisted wide- 
spread support in Yugoslav industrial and government circles. 

The Yugoslav Technical Assistance Directorate opened nego- 
tiations with the I.L.O. and in the early part of 1955 an agreement 
was drawn up defining the aims of the centre in general terms and 
specifying the facilities to be provided by the two contracting 
parties. After a preparatory period the “ Federal Management 
and Supervisor Training Centre” was officially established by 
order of the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council dated 15 April 
1957 and on 14 May 1957 was officially opened jointly by a member 
of the Yugoslav Government and an Assistant Director-General 
of the International Labour Office. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE CENTRE 


The agreement stated (leaving the details to be fixed later) 
that the Centre would be concerned with the whole of Yugoslavia 
and the whole national economy. Its work was designed to fit in 
“1 The part of this programme carried out with technical assistance from 
the I.L.O. is described in M. THupicHum: “ Worker Trainees, a Form of 


Technical Assistance ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, No. 2, 
Aug. 1954, pp. 168-189. 
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with the national policy of raising living standards by improving 
labour productivity. The terms of reference of the Centre were 
therefore to introduce and develop the training of supervisors and 
managers in modern managerial methods. 

The word “ management ” must be understood in the sense 
assigned to it in Yugoslavia, i.e. as the whole process of implement- 
ing the decisions of the management bodies elected by the workers 
themselves (the managers remaining fully responsible for their 
actions to these bodies and in law).? In fact one of the major tasks 
of the Centre was to adapt the managerial methods employed 
elsewhere to Yugoslav conditions so as to make allowance for the 
workers’ voice in the management of industry. 

In working out the new methods made necessary by the 
changed economic and social pattern in Yugoslavia past experience 
was of little use. One of the main concerns of the Federal Centre 
was to study Yugoslav practice and then evolve and teach the 
methods best suited to it. 

Lastly, since the choice of teaching method was one of the 
keys to success, the Centre had an important part to play in 
studying and adapting methods to its needs. 

In its early stages the Centre concentrated on industry, but 
it was understood that it would go on to deal with other sections 
of the economy and preparatory work is already very advanced 
for its courses to be extended to cover agriculture and transport. 

The aim was to give training by means of classes and lectures, 
by circulating suitable literature, by advising managements and 
by arranging meetings to exchange experience. It was planned 
to supplement this by training teachers and instructors and by 
helping to establish similar centres in each of the Yugoslav 
Republics and at the local level to reinforce the work of the Federal 
Centre. The latter was also given responsibility for co-ordinating 
all aspects of management training such as arranging for under- 
takings to provide training facilities for managers and supervisors 
from other concerns and even from other branches of the economy. 

From the start the guiding principle was that direct training 
should, where possible, be given by the regional and local centres. 
This view was due partly to the Federal Government's far-reaching 
decentralisation scheme and partly to communication difficulties 
caused by geography, the number of languages spoken in the 
country and the sheer size of the task to be tackled. Another 


1 Labour productivity should be taken here in its broadest sense, i.e. as 
the direct or indirect result of human labour or, in other words, the result of 
the physical or mental efforts of workers using the means available to them. 

2 See R. Uvaric : “ The Management of Economic Undertakings by the 
Workers in Yugoslavia ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 3, 
Mar. 1954, pp. 235-254. 
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reason was the realisation that the results would be better if regional 
centres were set up in each Republic and big industrial town 
(working in close collaboration with the Centre) to help spread new 
ideas and exchange experience. It was also felt that local and 
regional centres where training could be given in the national 
language would be better fitted to make the kind of on-the-spot 
contacts which were essential in launching such a novel undertaking 
as a training scheme for managers. 

The Federal Centre succeeded in establishing links right from 
the start with a number of local and regional organisations which 
were either operating or planning to operate in this or similar fields. 
Admittedly these local schemes varied widely, were often unco- 
ordinated and left room for improvement, but the main thing was 
that the local organisations were aware of the size of the problem 
and were determined to overhaul existing training methods. This 
was a great help to the Federal Centre in setting up a co-ordinated 
chain of independent centres. 

Once this was done the Federal Centre was in a position to begin 
a gradual shift in emphasis towards research. Its task was also to 
investigate the factors affecting managerial methods and techniques 
in Yugoslav industry together with ways and means of improving 
them. This involved a theoretical and practical study of the 
conditions peculiar to Yugoslavia brought about by the workers’ 
management scheme. At the same time the Centre had to analyse 
modern methods of management in order to select those best suited 
to Yugoslav needs and resources and then adapt them to local 
conditions. Finally the Centre had to study methods of training 
adults, particularly those in the senior ranks of management. 

On the basis of this research it could then draw up training 
programmes to meet such needs as might arise and foster the intro- 
duction of appropriate methods and techniques (largely by cir- 
culating suitable literature). 

Up to the present the Centre has been forced to some extent 
to demonstrate its own training programmes in order to train a 
nucleus of staff, and to find out which methods are best suited to 
local conditions and which subjects are the most appropriate. 
However, most of this direct training has been given to men at the 
general manager level or the grade immediately below. As far as 
foremen are concerned, the Centre has confined itself to training 
instructors for industry and institute leaders for the regional or 
local centres, who can themselves train future instructors. 


Internal Organisation 


The Federal Centre is an independent body under the general 
administrative supervision of the Federal Labour Secretariat. It is 
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run by a Director appointed by the Federal Secretary for Labour 
and operates in accordance with the policy and instructions laid 
down by a Management Board. 

This Board is made up of 19 members, including the Director 
(ex officio), 16 members appointed by the Government and two 
elected by the staff of the Centre. At the present time the Board 
comprises representatives of the main agencies with an interest in 
the work of the Centre, namely the Federal Secretariats for Labour 
and Education, the Federal Chambers of Industry, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Transport, the Federal Productivity Institute, the 
Federal Bank and the Trade Union Federation. In addition to 
these representatives there are also a number of prominent figures 
occupying key positions in the national economy. 

In addition to its own income (registration fees, payment for 
services rendered, publications, etc.) the Centre draws a grant from 
the Federal Workers’ Training Fund. This is based on a draft 
budget submitted by the Board, which must be approved by the 
Federal Secretary for Labour. The Federal Workers’ Training 
Fund is itself maintained by compulsory contributions levied on 
all undertakings throughout the country. 

Much of the cost of equipping and launching the Centre during 
its early stages (31 July 1955 to 31 December 1957) was borne by 


the I.L.O., which provided experts, fellowships, equipment, books, 
periodicals, etc. valued at $120,000, and by the Yugoslav authorities, 
who made a grant of 30 million dinars. Over the same period the 
Centre’s income from its own resources was 12 million dinars. 


Local and Regional Centres 


The local and regional centres are in no way subordinate to the 
Federal Centre, and in fact most of them are not exclusively con- 
cerned with the training of managers and supervisors. 


TRAINING CENTRES IN FIVE OF THE SIX FEDERATED 
REPUBLICS OF YUGOSLAVIA 





Date of establishment Under auspices of — 





Slovenia end of 1955 Industrial Organisa- 
tion and Safety 
Institute 


Croatia 1956 Productivity Centre 
Bosnia Herzegovina . . 1956 Workers’ University 


end of 1956 Secretariat for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 


Macedonia 1957 Secretariat for Labour 
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At the present time centres have been set up in the capitals of 
five of the six Republics (see accompanying table) and arrange- 
ments are being made for another to be opened in the sixth (Monte- 
negro). Local centres have been opened in Rijeka, Osijek, Varazdin 
(Croatia) and NiS (Serbia) under the auspices of local authorities. 
A number of other local centres are being organised or planned, 
e.g. at Split (Croatia) and Maribor (Slovenia). 

By the end of 1957 the centres already in existence had a 
permanent staff of about 40 and a total budget of around 80 mil- 
lion dinars for their training activities. 

In addition meetings to exchange experience were held in 
various towns such as Belgrade, Skoplje and Sarajevo under the 
auspices of the appropriate regional centre, in some cases assisted 
by members of the staff from the Federal Centre. At these meetings 
former trainees discussed with local colleagues various management 
problems that had cropped up in their undertakings and in some 
cases the meetings have developed into a permanent feature, as at 
Kranj, where the first was held in 1957 and meetings have since 
taken place at regular intervals. 


Staff of the Federal Centre 


The Yugoslav staff of the Federal Centre comprises ten full-time 
experts—four engineers, two economists, one lawyer, one psychia- 
trist and two retired senior army officers. In addition, there is a 
large temporary staff largely drawn from industry, public adminis- 
tration or the universities and some 20 auxiliary employees such 
as interpreters, technicians, draughtsmen, secretaries, typists, etc. 

The Centre occupies a building almost in the centre of Zagreb, 
where it has offices and three lecture rooms. However, owing 
to the rapid increase in the workload, the Centre will soon have to 
be enlarged or moved to bigger premises. It has a library of some 
2,000 volumes and regularly receives over 60 Yugoslav and foreign 
periodicals. It also has up-to-date equipment such as simultaneous 
interpretation facilities, projection apparatus, sound films, film 
strips, slides, etc. 


International Assistance 


The I.L.O. has helped to establish the Centre by supplying 
equipment, experts and fellowships. 

The equipment includes the bulk of the library, a number of 
duplicating machines and the simultaneous interpretation facilities 
just referred to. The I.L.O. has also supplied equipment for a 
number of regional centres. 
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The experts have, in the main, been specialists who, working 
under the supervision of an expert on management training (acting 
as team leader) each gave advice on one major subject, e.g. indus- 
trial engineering, personnel administration or the training of super- 
visors. In addition, a number of other experts have visited the 
Centre for short periods of two months orso to advise on the prepara- 
tion of syllabuses and to hold some of the more specialised courses. 

Under the fellowship scheme a number of members of the 
staff at the Federal Centre, together with several directors of 
regional centres, have visited other European countries for varying 
lengths of time to study the working of similar institutions. 

Various other national and international organisations have 
also provided help, e.g. the European Productivity Agency and the 
French, United Kingdom and United States Governments. 


ACTIVITIES 


Yugoslav experience has borne out the lesson of many other 
experiments, namely that training for managers and supervisors 
will not be effective nor can it be given within a particular under- 
taking without causing friction and ill feeling, unless the organisers 
start with the senior staff and work down to the intermediate and 
lower grades. But this should at once be qualified with the remark 
that training for junior staff must follow closely on training for the 
seniors so that as soon as the latter come to realise the needs, in 
terms of both quantity and quality, they can at once call in the 
specialists required to put the new techniques into practice. The 
training of these specialists is usually left to other bodies with 
which the Federal Centre works in co-operation. Similarly, the 
workers’ universities are responsible for equipping Yugoslav 
workers to perform their duties under the workers’ management 
scheme. 


Training for Senior Management 


The courses for senior managers are usually designed to give 
participants as complete a knowledge as possible of such modern 
management techniques as are applicable to Yugoslav industry. 
They are intended to make the trainees realise the complexity 
of their jobs and the need to co-ordinate the various specialised 
techniques now available. 

Most of the instruction is given in the form of either information 
sessions or management training courses. 

The information sessions, the length of which has been increased 
by stages to five days, are arranged to give managers a picture of 
modern techniques and of the progress made abroad. Discussions 
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of the practical working of the principles of management begin 
at these sessions, which are intended partly to make those attending 
them anxious to learn more (and to see that their subordinates 
learn more too) and partly to stimulate new ideas for improving 
industrial organisation and efficiency. 

The management training courses, on the other hand, last 
longer (two weeks) and aim at teaching some of the techniques 
of management and their co-ordination. The introductory lectures 
between them cover most aspects of management and policy, and 
are followed by a discussion of the practical problems of using these 
techniques and policies in the participants’ own concerns. The 
subjects include national economic policy, the Yugoslav system 
of management, management operations, planning and control, 
internal organisation and various other aspects of management. 

These courses are looked upon as a continuation of the informa- 
tion sessions and are normally open only to those who have pre- 
viously attended at least one of these sessions. 

Other more highly specialised courses are held, or are being 
planned, to cater for chief accountants, sales managers, etc. 


Productivity and Industrial Organisation 


Originally intended as a course in production management, 
the courses for senior production staff have since been enlarged 
to meet the needs of economists and engineers interested in scientific 
management and productivity. The course lasts for ten weeks, six 
of which are spent at the Centre. During the first period the 
trainees learn the principles and methods of industrial organisation 
and productivity and discuss the application of these principles 
to their own concerns. The next four weeks are devoted to group 
projects in which the participants study and report on specific 
problems in an individual factory. Each group, in its report, 
recommends ways and means of solving the problems and it may 
be called upon to argue its case in a discussion with the manage- 
ment of the factory concerned. 


Personnel Management 


Even in the big undertakings in Yugoslavia, personnel manage- 
ment, at the time when the Federal Centre began operations, was 
hardly ever distinct from the line management. One of the reasons 
for this state of affairs was the shortage of qualified staff and the 
lack of facilities for giving training in personnel management 
techniques. The situation has now changed for the better and there 
is a definite demand for specialists who can organise efficient 
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personnel departments in Yugoslav industry, bearing in mind the 
special needs and character of the Yugoslav economy. 

The first attempt to teach personnel management consisted 
of a six-day course which had been suggested by a number of 
general managers from industry at the information sessions they 
had attended. The general purpose of this course was to keep 
senior personnel managers in touch with modern methods and 
techniques. Since then, the policy of the Centre has been to hold a 
series of longer courses for personnel managers and junior personnel 
officers. 


Supervisors 


The principles of supervisor training followed at the federal and 
regional centres have hitherto been based on T.W.I. methods 
(job instruction, job relations and job methods) adapted to local 
circumstances and needs. In addition, two new training pro- 
grammes have been worked out and introduced, one of them dealing 
with problem-solving techniques and the other with the art of 
conducting meetings. The Centre has also trained a number of the 
instructors needed by various industrial concerns, while a number 
of senior members of the staff of the regional centres were specially 
trained as chief instructors for one or more of these programmes. 

The general purpose of. T.W.I. methods is to train supervisors 
in undertakings. The courses were therefore arranged in individual 
factories and hence the trainees did not have to attend the local 
centre. Experience showed, however, that fuller and longer courses 
were needed to train supervisors properly and the Federal Centre is 
at present preparing such courses. 

A further point that should be made is that very wide use has 
been made of T.W.I. methods for the training of semi-skilled 
workers, particularly in certain factories in Serbia and Slovenia. 


Other Training Activities 


In addition to the foregoing activities a number of meetings, 
courses and lectures on both specialised and general topics have 
been arranged by the Centre for senior managerial staff or for 
specialists. 

During the early days, meetings of this kind were held in a 
number of industrial towns throughout the country so as to make 
the Centre’s purpose and methods known and to establish contacts 
with the main undertakings in Yugoslav industry. 

The Federal Centre has also organised a series of information 
sessions and courses on various specialised subjects such as, for 
example, a course on the use of audio-visual training equipment, 
several courses on teaching methods, etc. 
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Training of Teaching Staff of the Federal Centre and 
the Regional or Local Centres 


When the Federal Centre was founded there were no teachers 
in Yugoslavia capable of giving the instruction required and the 
Centre has been obliged to train its own staff. They are chosen 
for their experience of industrial management and knowledge of 
languages and are then given a course of training in teaching 
methods and the special subjects with which a management 
instructor must normally be familiar. 

The following methods are employed: 


Study Abroad. 


The Centre sends its instructors to study abroad, but whereas 
in the early days this was done before they took up their posts, 
they are now, wherever possible, sent away only after at least 
a year’s experience of the Centre’s methods. 


Training on the Job Alongside Foreign Experts. 


Each foreign expert works in direct contact with one or more 
Yugoslavs who will continue on their own when he leaves. These ex- 
perts are therefore mainly employed in drawing up programmes 
for courses or seminars and demonstrating modern methods 
of instruction and the critical evaluation of results in relation 
to forecasts. On arrival, the expert gives a number of lectures 
himself, but the Centre’s policy is that he should hand over as 
soon as possible to his Yugoslav colleagues so that they can get 
some experience before he leaves. 


Study of Foreign Languages. 


In an institution like the Federal Centre a knowledge of certain 
foreign languages is essential to efficiency because almost all the 
literature on the subjects taught consists of foreign publications. 
Moreover, there are obvious advantages in the Yugoslav instructors’ 
being able to talk directly to the foreign experts without the help 
of interpreters. Apart from this, whenever they go abroad they 
will benefit far more from their stay if they have a good working 
knowledge of the language of the country. 

Language courses are therefore held for the entire staff of the 
Federal Centre, who are divided into groups according to their 
proficiency. The first language taught is English, which is the 
leading language in this field, but it is also planned to provide 
similar facilities for learning French. 
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Attendance at Courses and Seminars at the Federal Centre. 


One of the main concerns of the Federal Centre has been 
that its collaborators should have a certain uniformity of approach 
and method. In order to achieve this, new instructors are all 
required to attend one or more courses or seminars given or 
arranged by the Centre. Since the earliest days a substantial 
proportion of the persons attending these courses have been from 
similar training institutions. 

The permanent instructors at the regional and local centres 
attend (at least in theory) the seminars they will later be required 
to conduct themselves. In addition, a number of them have been 
given an opportunity of attending the Federal Centre for lengthy 
periods, in which case they have not only participated in the 
seminars but have also taken a hand in preparing them and done 
some of the teaching themselves. 


Special Seminars for the Teaching Staff. 


A number of courses or seminars have been specially arranged 
for the teaching staff of the Federal Centre and other interested 
organisations, either by the Centre itself or with the help of such 
international bodies as the European Productivity Agency; yet 
other courses have been organised under bilateral assistance 
programmes. 

The subjects covered have included audio-visual aids, inter- 
viewing techniques, personnel policy, sales policy, etc. Some 
lessons are devoted to the use and maintenance of teaching equip- 
ment supplied by the International Labour Office or purchased 
from Yugoslav funds. 


Individual Study. 


The resident courses or lectures are supplemented by individual 
study, which is greatly helped by the Federal Centre’s library 
consisting of large numbers of textbooks on management methods, 
together with the bulk of the most worthwhile current publications 
on these topics and a collection of some 1,200 documents from 
various sources, which is constantly being added to. 


International Conferences on Supervisor Training. 


A number of instructors from the Centre have had an opportun- 
ity in recent years of attending national or international con- 
ferences on the training of managers and supervisors. These 
conferences have proved extremely valuable in keeping them in 
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touch with the latest developments and in creating contacts 
between the representatives of the Centre and leading foreign 
experts on the subjects with which it is concerned. 


Information 


The Federal Centre library is open to all trainees and also 
to the staff of undertakings in the Zagreb district. In addition 
the Centre runs an information service for the local centres and 
any other individuals or organisations interested in management 
and the training of supervisors. An important part of this service 
is the publication of a review entitled Jzobrazba Rukovodilaca 
(“ Management Training ”) containing articles on various aspects 
of management.! Initially this publication appeared quarterly, but 
it has been a monthly since 1 January 1959. The Centre has also 
published a large number of textbooks, summaries of lectures 
and other literature for use by trainees. 


TEACHING METHODS 
Group Work 


The Federal Centre has experimented with a variety of methods 
ranging from class-room instruction to individual work, with an 
increasing emphasis on trainee participation. Wherever possible 
class-room instruction is avoided and wide use is made of group 
discussions, practical exercises and audio-visual devices. 

Discussion and study in small groups (between four and eight 
persons) has proved very popular, but it has fallen short of 
expectations because of the inexperience of the participants and 
because the Centre does not possess enough staff to be able to 
assign an instructor to take charge of each group. It has become 
clear that discussions are of little value unless participants prepare 
for them very carefully beforehand. The Centre has therefore 
tried to give a lesson at the start of each seminar on the art of 
guiding a discussion. It also tries to give sufficient notice of topics 
for discussion so that trainees can think them over and find 
examples from their own experience. 

Useful results have been obtained by having individuals or 
small groups study a problem that has actually arisen in an 
undertaking. The proposed courses of action are then discussed 
with the senior staff of the undertaking concerned and with the 
instructors of the Centre. Unfortunately it takes a good deal of 


1 The articles are in Serbo-Croat, but there are also summaries in English 
for the benefit of non-Yugoslav readers. 
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time to pick out and prepare these problems and to guide trainees 
in their analysis. Moreover it makes calls on the management 
concerned, which cannot always spare the time. 

The case study method is beginning to yield encouraging 
results now that specifically Yugoslav examples are used. Examples 
taken from foreign experience were found to be useless since the 
trainees showed little interest in problems which did not tally 
with their own experience and personal interests. 

Role playing has also given highly satisfactory results in the 
field of human relations. 

To sum up, the Federal Centre has pioneered the use of active 
methods of teaching adults in Yugoslavia. Its work and experi- 
ments have influenced large numbers of other Yugoslav educational 
institutions. 


Foilow-Up 


The Federal Centre relies on three distinct methods of follow- 
up. First of all, members of its staff visit undertakings whose 
supervisors have taken a course at the Centre and discuss with 
them and some of their colleagues the kind of problems they come 
up against in real life. Secondiy, the Centre holds meetings for 
former trainees who, with guidance from the instructors, discuss 
the difficulties they have encountered in using the techniques 
taught or recommended by the Centre. Lastly, in the bigger 
towns, groups have been formed to exchange experience (as men- 
tioned earlier). 

Despite all these efforts the Centre has not had enough staff 
to do all that was needed. Follow-up should be more systematic 
and regular and it might be desirable to experiment with new 
ways of achieving it. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


As may well be imagined, a scheme such as the Federal Centre 
was beset by a host of problems. Its programme is inevitably a 
long-term one and it calls for a range of skills which are not to be 
found in any one man. Moreover it cannot be considered in isolation 
and must constantly make allowance for external factors which 
have to be correctly appreciated if the necessary adjustments are 
to be made. This makes close collaboration essential between the 
staff of the Centre, who must be familiar with the special conditions 
obtaining in Yugoslavia, and the foreign experts. The latter 
moreover must make every effort to avail themselves of local 
experience and those who stay for any length of time must get to 
know the people and if possible learn their language. It has been 
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found that the following principles should be observed if the Centre 
is to develop along the right lines : 

(1) One of the experts must stay at the Centre for a considerable 
period ; his task is to advise the Director and co-ordinate the work 
of the foreign experts. 

(2) The other experts may serve under shorter contracts of 
from two months to a year depending on the course or activity. 


(3) All the foreign experts must be thoroughly briefed on the 
work of the Centre and the distinctive features of management in 
Yugoslavia. Right from the start the foreign expert must try to 
act as a member of a team and as soon as possible he must bring 
his Yugoslav colleagues into the picture so that he himself can 
progressively step aside and allow them to take the initiative, 
particularly when they are acting on principles they have put 
forward themselves. 


(4) It is essential, if the Yugoslav instructors are to grasp what 
the experts are driving at and to be able to work with them, that 
they should go abroad to see for themselves how various systems 
of industrial management operate and to have an opportunity 
of studying the working of training institutions akin to the Centre. 

At first the Federal Centre found difficulty in obtaining staff 
able and willing to give management training. This was because 
at the time there were very few people in Yugoslavia with the 
necessary experience. Where possible, individuals were recruited 
because of their first-hand experience of management, preference 
being given to those with a knowledge of languages. 

Each new member of the staff was given an individual course 
of training to bring him up-to-date with the latest management 
and teaching techniques. Experience has shown the value of this 
training. 

Now that the Centre has been in existence for several years the 
position has improved and new members of the permanent staff 
can be recruited from among the part-time instructors, who are 
already familiar with the Centre’s policy, aims and general approach 
and have no need for special training in teaching methods. 


Interpretation and Terminology 


The effectiveness of foreign experts obviously depends to a 
very large extent on the quality of the interpreters. This is a 
problem which has caused the Federal Centre a good many head- 
aches and it has not yet been solved wholly satisfactorily. It is 
difficult for one thing to find capable interpreters who know the 
national language and psychology, have the necessary alertness 
and insight and can convey the speaker’s meaning without obtruding 
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their own personality. On top of this they also have to be trained in 
simultaneous interpretation and must be familiar with the necessary 
technical vocabulary in the languages they employ. This raises 
another problem which is both general and serious in countries 
where industry has only developed in recent years, namely technical 
terminology. The Federal Centre has been in touch with other 
organisations sharing the same interests regarding the choice of 
terms or the creation of neologisms and their definition. This is 
bound to be a lengthy process and it is in fact far beyond the 
Centre’s resources and terms of reference. It can only hope to make 
a limited contribution to what must be a national undertaking. 


Co-ordination with Other Institutions 


Management training is closely related to the need to train more 
technicians, specialists and other skilled employees. To this end the 
Federal Centre co-operates with other institutions concerned with 
this question, especially the Federal Productivity Institute. 

The existence of the system of workers’ management in Yugo- 
slavia has made it particularly important to co-ordinate the 
training of supervisors with the training of members of the workers’ 
councils. There has already been some contact between the Centre 
and the workers’ universities, but a great deal remains to be done. 

Some co-ordination is also called for with vocational training 
schemes for workers and this is in fact laid down in the terms of 
reference of the Federal Centre. The latter’s usual policy, in co- 
operation with the regional and local centres, has been to encourage 
undertakings to provide their own training facilities. This has been 
done by ten undertakings in Slovenia and a few more in other 
republics. The results to date have been extremely encouraging in 
some cases and the standard has been high enough to warrant 
visits by students at some of the seminars held by the Centre. 

The Federal Centre has also worked with some of the trade 
unions, e.g. by sending instructors to take part in union meetings or 
by enabling union officials to attend study sessions organised by the 
Centre. 

There remains, however, one field in which the opportunities 
have not yet been used to the full—co-operation between the 
Centre and the most go-ahead undertakings, which could give 
further training to senior staff from other concerns. 


CONCLUSION 


The Yugoslav authorities are now fully alive to the need for 
management training in industry. It has taken a tremendous 
effort for the country to provide the facilities needed to give 


4 
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training of this kind on a large enough scale. Now that the Federal 
Centre and the other centres throughout the country are in opera- 
tion they are having a far-reaching and lasting effect. Whereas 
formerly there were virtually no instructors capable of teaching 
this subject in Yugoslavia, a number of them have now been trained 
in up-to-date methods of teaching adults and particularly mana- 
gerial staff. They still have something to learn, especially about 
techniques which are not very highly developed in Yugoslavia 
itself, and more work is needed to adjust foreign techniques to 
local needs in order to make due allowance for the Yugoslav 
system of workers’ management. 

In this task the Federal Centre, in co-operation with other 
organisations, has an important part to play. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Recent Trends 
in Vocational Guidance in Italy 


For a variety of reasons vocational guidance has not developed to the 
same extent in Italy as in many other countries in Western Europe. In 
recent years, however, under the active encouragement of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare and the Ministry of Education, public occupa- 
tional psychology centres and vocational guidance centres have greatly 
extended their work. With these centres and the private institutes concerned 
with vocational guidance that have been set up by various munictpalities, 
by the universities of a few large cities and by other bodies Italy now pos- 
sesses the essential framework of a comprehensive national vocational 
guidance system. 


INTRODUCTION 


Though much remains to be done before vocational guidance in 
Italy can be said to have achieved the status of a legally sanctioned, 
nation-wide public service—as it has done in most other countries in 
Western Europe—considerable progress has nevertheless been made 
since 1948, when only a few scattered agencies, operating at a purely 
local or provincial level, were engaged in this type of work. 

The First National Vocational Guidance Congress, held in Turin 
in September 1948, constitutes a major landmark, not so much because 
it produced immediate concrete results as because it gave all concerned 
an opportunity for a general review of the existing situation and the 
formulation of concrete proposals for future action. Specifically, the 
Congress recommended (a) the establishment of a permanent central 
council for the study of vocational guidance problems ; (b) the setting 
up of provincial vocational guidance centres and the appointment of 
vocational counsellors in the schools, who would co-operate closely 
with the teaching staff ; and (c) the establishment of research and train- 
ing centres at the university level. 

It was further suggested that vocational guidance of adults should 
be a responsibility of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, while 
that of young persons should be entrusted to the Ministry of Education. 
Bills giving effect to these various proposals were tabled in Parliament 
but never acted upon. 

This was because the Government’s attention at the time was 
engaged by other, more important and urgent matters—persistent 
illiteracy, inadequate public schools and vocational training facilities 
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(in 1953, 84 per cent. of all employed persons had been only to elementary 
school, if at all), an insufficiently skilled labour force}, etc. These had 
been brought to light by post-war parliamentary inquiries, resulting 
in the adoption of the ten-year development scheme known as the 
Vanoni Plan.? 

One purpose of the latter is to remedy the glaring deficiencies in the 
vocational training system, particularly & expanding existing facilities 
so as to keep pace with the steady growth of the population and to meet 
the demand for an increasingly skilled labour force resulting from 
rapid technological progress and the development of automation. Two 
groups of workers are envisaged by the Plan : the 3 million-odd juveniles 
who by 1964 will have joined the employment market and who by 
then must have received adequate training for employment either in 
Italy or abroad ; and the totally or partially unemployed, numbering 
3 to 4 million and found mainly in rural areas, who, though experienced 
in certain occupations and having reached adult age, must be trained 
for industrial employment. 

These problems, together with the general employment situation, 
have strongly influenced the development of vocational guidance in 
Italy. They account largely for the slowness of the progress achieved 
over the past few years. 

In this connection Dr. G. Porcasi, in an article published in the 
review Le Travail humain ®, has rightly drawn attention to the relation- 
ship between vocational guidance and the employment situation. 


Countries with a large manpower surplus are faced with a very special 
problem. In such contries, vocational guidance in the strict sense can lead 
to the training of workers for occupations in which opportunities for employ- 
ment are slight. This will result in unemployment—or more unemploy- 
ment—in such occupations ; the worker, for his part, will blame society 
for encouraging him to take up an occupation which he may never have a 
chance to work at.... [In such countries the emphasis should be] not on 
directing would-be apprentices towards occupations offering dubious pro- 
spects of employment, but rather on selecting the fittest among available 
candidates for existing jobs or for training courses leading to occupations 
with real job possibilities. 


The foregoing considerations, particularly as they relate to the 
employment situation in Italy, largely account for the lines along 
which vocational guidance in that country, and particularly the work 
of the National Accident Prevention Organisation (Ente Nazionale 
Prevenzione Infortuni—E.N.P.I.) in this field, has developed since the 
Turin Congress. 

Broadly speaking, such progress as has been accomplished is due to 
the imp.lse of (a) the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare ; (5) the 
Ministry of Education; and (c) various bodies, public and private. 


1 See Francesco FRANCESCHINI: “ Stato di previsione della spesa del Ministero della 
P.I. per l’esercizio finanziario 1957-1958", in Homo Faber, Rassegna internazionale del 
Javoro e della istruzione (Rome, Fratelli Palombi), 8th Year, No. 69, Sep. 1957, pp. 4362- 
4392. 

2See “ The Vanoni Plan for the Economic Development of Italy”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, June 1955. 

3G. Porcasi : “ L’orientation et la sélection professionnelle des travailleurs en Italie ”, 
in Le Travail humain (Paris), 17th Year, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-June 1954, pp. 75-80. 
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WorK OF THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


In order to remedy the inadequacy— indeed, in some cases the total 
lack—of vocational skills among job seekers and to provide training 
opportunities for the many unemployed workers wishing to improve 
their qualifications, the Ministry of Labour in 1949 organised vocational 
training and proficiency courses for young persons between 14 and 
18 years of age and for adults under 40.1 

At the end of 1956, 1,670 such courses, with a total attendance of 
38,881, had been organised by the various vocational training centres. 

With a view to ensuring that the persons attending them had the 
requisite qualifications, the Ministry of Labour in 1951 instructed the 
occupational psychology centres of the E.N.P.I. to give each candidate 
a medical and psycho-technical examination. Since then the work of 
these centres has changed somewhat. Originally, their primary function 
was to screen applicants for training so as to restrict admission to the 
ablest. This was necessitated by the fact that twice as many candidates 
were referred to the centres by regional or provincial employment 
offices as could be accommodated in the various courses. 

Since, moreover, experience had shown that psycho-technical 
selection was of substantial value only in the case of occupations 
requiring special aptitudes, and the occupational psychology centres 
were not equipped to handle the large numbers of applicants they 
received, it was decided that a psycho-technical test would be required 
only for admission to certain courses, initially covering 42 occupations, 
and that for the others no test would be given. 

The activities of the occupational psychology centres received 
further impetus through the passing of the Apprenticeship Act of 
1955 *, of which article 5 provides that “ in localities where there are 
vocational guidance centres approved by the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare, the engagement of an apprentice may be preceded by a 
psycho-physiological examination arranged by the local placement 
office for the purpose of ascertaining his aptitude for the particular 
work in which he has requested to be placed ”. 

Subsequently, the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare assigned 
responsibility for the conduct of such examinations to the E.N.P.I. 
occupational psychology centres, which were thus led to make certain 
adjustments in their working methods. In August 1955 the E.N.P.I. 
issued a set of technical standards for the vocational guidance of can- 
didates for admission to vocational training courses or apprenticeship, 
in which it was specified that the occupational psychology centres 
should review their programmes in the light of their new duties, shifting 
the emphasis from occupational selection to vocational guidance 

roper. As in the past, centres might, where their facilities were 
inadequate for giving examinations to all candidates, restrict compulsory 
vocational guidance tests to occupations which, by reason of the diffi- 
culty, danger or degree of responsibility involved, called for the greatest 
abilities on the part of the candidates. 

In January 1958 the E.N.P.I. had 18 centres in the following towns : 
Bari, Bologna, Bolzano, Brescia, Cagliari, Catania, Florence, Genoa, 


1 Act of 29 April 1949, No. 264. Cf. J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1949 (It. 2A). 


* Act of 19 January 1955 (No. 25) to lay down rules respecting apprenticeship. Cf. 
I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1955 (It. 1). 
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La Spezia, Milan, Naples, Padua, Palermo, Rome, Savona, Turin, Trento 
and Trieste. 

These centres are all staffed by trained personnel. Apart from their 
regular work of vocational guidance on behalf of the Ministry of Labour, 
they conduct inquiries on occupational psychology problems at the 
request of undertakings and provide personal vocational or educational 
advice on application. 

The expenses of psycho-technical tests are borne entirely by the 
agencies conducting the training courses but are reimbursed in full by 
the Ministry of Labour. Owing to transport difficulties, the tests are 
compulsory only in localities with vocational selection and guidance 
centres recognised by the Ministry of Labour. 


Aim of Vocational Guidance Tests 


While the vocational guidance tests given by occupational psychology 
centres are mainly aimed at selecting the most promising candidates 
for locally available training or apprenticeship courses, the advice given 
to candidates following the personal interview further aims at indicating, 
in a more general way, the areas in which their talents lie, irrespective 
of availability or non-availability of local facilities. Accordingly, the 
guidance process is divided into two successive phases: general and 
specific. 

By the former is meant the initial stage during which the psychologist 
tries to determine what occupation or occupations are most in keeping 
with the candidate’s natural inclinations, while at the same time bearing 
in mind his past experience and the situation on the employment 
market. Only during the second—i.e. the so-called “ specific ”—phase 
will he consider what courses are locally available and indicate the one 
(or ones) for which the candidate is best suited. 

Where several occupations are found to be suitable (whether or not 
training facilities are locally available) the various possibilities are 
listed by order of preference, as part of the “ specific” phase of the 
process, and the candidate may be assigned only to the courses for 
which he is clearly best fitted. 


Testing Methods 


Candidates must first undergo a medical examination aimed at 
revealing any defects likely to preclude certain occupations. This 
narrows down the field of choice from the outset. As many data as 
possible concerning the candidate’s family, economic and home back- 
ground are then collected, usually with the help of a social worker. 

The next stage consists of a battery of tests, following which a 
preliminary selection is made on the basis of the general intelligence 
level and psychological characteristics of the various candidates. 

Only after a personal interview with each candidate does the 
psychologist first make a general recommendation and then indicate 
@ priority order for admission to specific training or apprenticeship 
courses. 

Function of the Social Worker 


The social worker (who is usually a woman) has an important part 
to play in the vocational guidance process. She may be employed by the 
vocational training centre or the occupational psychology centre or by a 
local undertaking. Her functions include collecting data on the indivi- 
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dual’s social background and on his scholastic or employment record. She 
must also, through regular contact with the subject’s instructors or fore- 
men, keep informed of his progress while in training or apprenticeship ; 
where appropriate she may suggest a fresh examination. Occupational 
psychology centres attach great importance to this follow-up process, 
not only as a check on the effectiveness of the methods employed but 
also as a means of ensuring that trainees or apprentices can receive 
further guidance where necessary. 

It would seem, however, that only a few privileged centres now have 
social workers on their staff and that, by and large, little more than 
lip service is paid to the importance of their work. 


Psychometric Tests 


Candidates are first given a series of group tests consisting of two 
different batteries applied over a three-and-a-half hour period. The 
first is designed to measure the candidate’s general intelligence level, 
which is recorded in his personal file. The second consists of standard 

eneral education (e.g. spelling and arithmetic) tests, which will soon 

supplemented by a technical aptitude test. In addition, candidates 
must answer a written questionnaire, the purpose of which is to cor- 
roborate the results of the interview or the data collected by the social 
worker. In some centres a personality test is also given. 

The candidates must then undergo tests bearing on the specific 
psycho-motor and perception qualities required for the various occupa- 
tions to which local training or apprenticeship courses give access. 


Individual Files 


An individual file is prepared for each examinee. Its colour varies, 
depending on whether he is referred to a training course or to apprentice- 
ship. Usually the file contains (a) the occupational psychologist’s 
signed recommendation (both general and specific), (b) the data 
collected by the social worker, and (c) observations on the subject’s 
behaviour while in training or apprenticeship ; this constitutes a check 
on the validity of the original recommendation. 


Job Information 


In 1952 a national committee set up under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare and attached to the E.N.P.I. 
was directed by the Ministry of Labour to establish job specifications 
for the major occupations. 

Based on these specifications, the committee, which includes promin- 
ent Italian psychologists, is to lay down rational criteria for occupa- 
tional selection of workers and vocational guidance of young persons. 
In 1956 the committee had already completed a number of monographs. 


Confidential Character of Vocational Guidance Recommendations 


Since many candidates for admission to training courses are persons 
already employed, it was felt essential that the results of the medical 
and psycho-technical tests should be kept secret and should be com- 
municated only to the individuals themselves and, so far as necessary, 
to the employment offices. Thus, workers are assured that their desire 
to attend further training or specialisation courses will not jeopardise 
their present or future career. 
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PERSONS EXAMINED BY OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY CENTRES, 1951 To 1957 





1957 
(1 Jan. to Percentage 
30 Sep.) 


Aim or beneficiary 
of examination 








Vocational 
training 
courses .. 43,739 


Apprenticeship 22,399 
Emigration. . 227 


Parliamentary 
inquiry on 
unemploy- 
ment... — — 2,724 


Total . 14,624 14,021 69,089 





Industry .. 4,281 10,068 37,956 


Other bodies, 
schools and 
private 
undertakings 915 | 2,288 10,423 


Grand total . 18,761 | 15,644 117,468 









































WORK OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


The first vocational guidance centre was set up in Sienna in 1939. 
It was attached to the Provincial Association for Technical Education 
operating under the Ministry of Education. By 1958 other centres 
had been set up in Asti, Bari, Bergamo, Florence, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Milan, Padua, Perugia, Pisa, Reggio Calabria, Reggio Emelia, Rome, 
Sienna, Sondrio, Turin, Trieste, Udine and Vicenza. 

The work of the centres is co-ordinated and standardised by the 
National Union of Provincial Associations for Technical Education, 
which in 1954 issued a set of general rules for vocational guidance 
services. Under this arrangement the National Union was to supply the 
various centres with technical and scientific material, in the form of 
abstracts of major studies and research reports published either in 
Italy or abroad and of a bulletin listing current training and employ- 
ment opportunities, fellowships, competitions, etc. Furthermore, the 
Union, with the help of technicians from the provincial associations 
and other specialists, is developing standardised forms (files, cards, 
etc.) for the use of the centres, which will receive them free of charge. 

It should be noted, however, that the proposed standardisation 
has made very little headway and that each centre continues to follow 
its own procedure. As for the bulletin, it has never in fact been issued. 

With a view to promoting exchange of experience among the various 
vocational guidance services, the National Union further organises 
annual or semi-annual meetings at which recent scientific progress and 
the methods used in different centres are discussed. Such meetings 
have been held in Assisi (December 1954), Sienna (May 1955), Ravenna 
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(December 1955), Rapallo (May 1956) and Florence (December 1956), 
and on the occasion of seminars or congresses held by other national or 
international organisations. 


Methods Used 


During the school term vocational guidance counsellors visit the 
schools with a view to impressing students in selected classes (chosen 
by previous agreement with the headmaster) with the need for care in 
choosing an occupation and explaining how the vocational guidance 
centres can help in this choice. Group aptitude and personality tests 
are given, following which the student may, if he so desires, receive 
further guidance at the centre itself. A file is prepared for each subject, 
containing a “ school card ” filled in by the school authorities, a “ famil 
card” in which the interview with the student’s parents is roe ioe mee 
the results of any individual psychological tests which the counsellor 
has given and his findings following the individual interview. 

No formal recommendation is made: the advice is given orally to 
the student in the presence of his family. Its purpose is to direct the 
student toward the field of study for which he is best suited or the 
occupation which best corresponds to his aptitudes and character, 
having due regard to employment conditions. 


Number of Persons Examined 


In principle the centres are open to young persons regardless of age 
or scholastic level. In practice, they concentrate on students about to 


reach turning points in their school careers, i.e. those between the ages 
of 13 and 14 and those between 17 and 19. 

Although there are no complete statistics concerning the number 
of young persons who have visited the centres, the average number 
examined each year since 1955 may be estimated at 6,000 to 7,000. 


Staff of the Centres 


The staff of the centres usually consists of a vocational guidance 
counsellor as director, one or more assistant counsellors, a social worker 
as secretary, and a physician. The directors and assistant counsellors 
are usually university trained, though not necessarily in psychology, 
and have in addition followed special courses or acquired practical 
experience as assistants to qualified counsellors. Many come from the 
teaching profession, and of these the majority are primary school 
teachers. They are appointed by the executive board of the Provincial 
Association for Technical Education. 


Job Information 


The centres collect and maintain current data on occupations, 
employment opportunities and educational institutions, both in the 
form of periodical publications issued by economic, professional and 
educational organisations and also through their contacts—which are 
often very close—with the chambers of commerce, industry and 
agriculture to which the provincial associations are statutorily attached. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


The creation of both the E.N.P.I. occupational psychology centres 
and the vocational guidance centres run by the Associations for Tech- 
nical Education is a comparatively recent development. However, 
institutes and centres set up by private institutions or local authorities 
and engaged in psycho-technical research as well as vocational guidance 
proper, have existed for many years in the major Italian cities. 

While their number and variety preclude exhaustive enumeration, 
no survey of the Italian vocational guidance system would be complete 
without a mention of at least the most important among them. 


Florence 


University Centre for Vocational Guidance (C.U.O.P.). 


This Centre, established in 1945, is unique in Italy. Its purpose 
is to help students in choosing a career among those to which the 
University gives access. It has its headquarters at the Institute of 
Psychology of the University of Florence and concentrates on guiding 
each individual according to his abilities, inclinations and interests. 
This is done by stages. First of all, lectures on the problems of choosing 
an occupation are given in secondary schools, ard questionnaires 
concerning individual vocational preferences are distributed. During 
their first year at the university students attend lectures given by 
professors from the various faculties and illustrated by films or lantern 
slides. These describe the various fields of study, the aptitudes which 
they require and the professions to which they give access. 

Students may then be examined at the Centre, where their case is 
carefully studied, a thorough psychological test being given where 


necessary. 


The Florence Civic Institute of Applied Psychology. 


The work of this Institute, which was set up in 1930 and was known 
until 1945 as the “ Vocational Guidance and Selection Bureau”, was 
originally confined to the students of the Industrial Technical Institute. 
In recent years, its activities have developed in three different direc- 
tions. In close co-operation with the Bureau of Hygiene and the 
inspectorate of primary schools, it conducts medical, psychological 
and pedagogic consultations, particularly for sa age A defective 
children in the lower grades of the Florence primary school system 
whose teachers have suggested their transfer to special classes or 
institutes, and for social, scholastic or pedagogic misfits. It is also 
concerned with the preliminary guidance, and the educational and 
vocational guidance proper, of students at the Leonardo da Vinci 
Institute of Industrial Studies. Finally, it assists certain undertakings 
in their recruiting activities ; in particular, it has devised occupational 
selection methods for certain categories of workers, including drivers, 
policemen, firemen, various categories of manual workers, tramcar 
employees and nurses’ assistants, among others. 
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Milan 
The Psychology Institute of the Sacred Heart Catholic University of Milan. 


In 1950 an educational and vocational guidance and psychological 
consultation centre was set up in the Institute by the founder of the 
Institute itself. Its purpose is twofold : to advise young persons in their 
choice of a field of study or occupation, on the basis of a vocational 
guidance test ; and to examine cases of mental or behavioural abnor- 
mality, retarded development, etc., referred to it by parents or teachers, 
and recommend methods of education or training appropriate to each 
case. 

The centre consists of three sections, entrusted respectively with 
vocational guidance, educational guidance and psychological con- 
sultation. Its services are available to the public. It examines several 
hundreds of subjects over 13 years of age each year. 

It may be added that the provincial administration in December 
1956 set up vocational guidance centres in eight towns of the province. 


Rome 


The oldest vocational guidance centre in Italy was established by 
the Rome civic authorities in 1924. Its activities cover the primary 
school system and a few vocational training schools. 

In addition, six other centres have been established over the past 
few years. They serve different school groups throughout the city, 
the nature and scope of their activities varying from one district to 
another. As a rule, they give examinations to children with development 
or personality problems, guide parents in the choice of occupations for 
their children, supply information on post-primary education and 
employment opportunities and, where possible, show documentary 
films concerning the major occupations. 


Turin} 


A vocational guidance studies centre was set up in Turin in 1948 
under the aegis of the Institute of Experimental Psychology, itself a part 
of the Philosophy Faculty of the Pontifical Salesian University of Turin. 
In 1953 the Institute extended its services to the Salesian schools and 
the children of Turin in general. 

The centre’s work is both theoretical and practical. It has under- 
taken a series of studies dealing with the essence and principles of 
vocational guidance, the soundness and usefulness of current methods, 
techniques for the determination of aptitudes and personality testing, 
and the reliability of certain batteries of tests. At the same time it 1s 
endeavouring to educate the public and, to this end, has held an exhibi- 
tion, given several lectures, organised meetings with parents and student- 
teacher discussions and distributed written publications. 


1 This city has a long-established tradition in the field of vocational guidance, begin- 
ning in 1926 with the courses and experiments organised at the University’s Institute of 
Psychology. In 1927 a psycho-technical laboratory was set up at the Fossati Institute 
and in 1928 a vocational guidance service was founded for the Turin vocational and 
technical schools, and information and training courses for educators were organised. 
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Fundamentally, its purpose is to provide theoretical and technical 
training for the personnel of vocational guidance centres or services in 
all regions where the Salesian movement is particularly active, and to 
co-ordinate the work of the various centres by issuing instructions, 
supplying equipment, etc. Beyond this, however, it stands ready to 
supply theoretical and technical advice not only to the pupils of Salesian 
vocational schools in Turin, but to all persons concerned with the estab- 
lishment or operation of vocational guidance centres or offices, whether 
or not connected with the Salesian movement. 

There are, in fact, other vocational guidance institutions in Turin, 
one of the most active of which is the Vocational Guidance Centre of the 
Italian Institute of Social Psychology. 


Bologna 


The Psycho-Technic and Occupational Hygiene Centre established 
in 1946 on the initiative of several professors of the University and the 
civic authorities of Bologna includes a psycho-technical laboratory for 
vocational guidance and selection. It serves industrial and commercial 
undertakings, banks, insurance companies, vocational schools, etc. 


Trento 


Vocational guidance services in the province of Trento were estab- 
lished by an Act of 22 October 1956. 


This very brief account of the activities sponsored by private bodies 
and local authorities is illustrative of the lively interest which vocational 
guidance has aroused in private circles, particularly universities. At 
the same time it shows that practical achievements in this field still lag 
far behind theoretical research. Such practical results as have been 
achieved, however modest in scale, nevertheless deserved to be described. 
Mention must also be made of the work of such bodies as the Applied 
Psychology Centre in Venice, the vocational guidance centres for the 
disabled of the National Industrial Accident Insurance Institute, the 
applied psychology centres for the occupational rehabilitation of tuber- 
cular patients run by the National Institute for Assistance to Tuber- 
culosis Victims, the vocational guidance service of the Italian and Inter- 
national Welfare Organisations Board, and many others. 


TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COUNSELLORS 


Until recent years, vocational guidance centres were staffed by (a) 
university-trained psychologists, who were usually put in charge of 
scientific work analysis departments and (6) primary or technical 
school teachers having followed special training courses ; these had the 
duties, but not the academic degree, of “counsellors ”. 

More recently the need was felt for counsellors with more thorough 
training, both general and specialised, and a number of schools or 
institutes (e.g. training schools for social workers and for teachers for 
the mentally retarded) began to include vocational guidance and selection 
courses, sanctioned by examination, in their curricula. 

However, full-time training courses designed for vocational guidance 
counsellors have so far been introduced only in the three cities of Turin, 
Padua and Florence. 
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In Turin, in 1946, the Vocational and Educational Counselling Centre 
of the Provincial Association for Technical Education introduced an 
advanced training programme, lasting two years, for assistant psycho- 
logists. The first year is devoted to general courses, which all students 
must attend, and the second to specialised training in either vocational 
or educational guidance, a degree being granted in each case. The 
training is open to graduates of universities, social workers’ schools, 
training schools for teachers for the mentally retarded, and higher 
secondary schools. 

More recently, in Padua, the director of the University Psychological 
Institute, acting on the initiative of the Provincial Association for 
Technical Education, organised a training course for vocational coun- 
sellors and persons in related fields. The course lasts two years ; gradu- 
ates must then serve a period of practical training in a vocational guidance 
centre. 

Similarly, in Florence the Vocational Guidance Centre of the 
Provincial Association for Technical Education introduced a two-year 
course for assistant psychologists in 1955. The course is held at the 
Institute of Psychology of the University, and second-year students 
may specialise either in educational or in vocational counselling. 


CONCLUSION 


The most striking feature which emerges from this review of vocational 
guidance in Italy over the past few years is the increasing measure of 
interest which the subject has aroused in vastly different quarters. This 
is best evidenced by the fact that, after years of purely private endeavour, 
vocational guidance has now become an official function of the Ministries 
of Labour and Education. In spite of this great step forward, however, 
vocational guidance in Italy remains in the rudimentary stages. This 
is due, first and foremost, to the peculiarities of the employment situation, 
which is characterised by a continuous excess of supply over demand—a 
factor which, as already indicated, is bound to affect not only the 
progress of vocational guidance but the relative emphasis placed on 
vocational guidance proper and occupational selection, to the ultimate 
advantage of the latter. 

Another possible hindrance to the progress of vocational guidance 
is lack of co-ordination between the agencies concerned. The Ministries 
of Labour and Education seem to pursue an independant course in this 
matter, perhaps to the detriment of their efficiency. However, Italy has 
an abundance of outstanding university institutes and technical bodies, all 
amply equipped to develop up-to-date methods and to train the staff 
required by modern vocational guidance centres ; it has, moreover, all the 
essentials for the development of a nation-wide, co-ordinated vocational 
guidance scheme designed to deal with the increasingly urgent problems 
of a younger generation which, more than in any other European country, 
stands in need of help in preparing for the future. 





Dismissal Procedures 


The standards applied and the procedures and practices followed in the 
dismissal of workers—using the term in its broadest sense to include termina- 
tion of services for any reason, disciplinary or economic—stand out as one 
of the most crucial aspects of labour-management relations directly affecting 
the job security of the worker and the efficient operation of on undertaking by 
management. And this subject takes on even greater importance in view of 
the strikes and disturbances that have recently arisen in various countries 
following actual or threatened loss of employment due to retrenchment and 
redundancy. 

The following study of dismissal procedures in France is the first of a 
series to be devoted to the subject as it concerns various countries.’ In view 
of the wide differences from one country to another, and sometimes within 
individual countries, the studies could not be drafted according to a single 
uniform plan ; they have, however, been arranged very broadly along the 
same lines in order to facilitate international comparisons. It should be 
noted that certain special cases are mentioned only briefly, if at all, namely 
public employees (except in so far as they are amenable to generally applic- 
able standards and procedures in matters of dismissal), probationary 
workers (inasmuch as the termination of their employment relationship is 
more in the nature of a failure to hire than a dismissal), workers under 
fixed-term contracts of employment, and disciplinary suspensions or lay- 
offs which are practised in some countries (as such situations only suspend 
the employment relationship for a limited period of time but do not affect the 
job security of the worker). In addition, the historical background of laws, 
regulations and practices is not dealt with except in so far as 1t 1s essential 
to an understanding of the current situation in any country. 

It must also be stressed that the studies, which are purely descriptive in 
character and do not evaluate the merits of the various practices described, 
are mainly concerned with procedures relating to dismissal. Economic 
measures to provide for employment of dismissed workers in other undertak- 
ings or other branches of the economy and questions concerning manpower 
policies, placement, vocational training and guidance, as well as schemes 
providing for unemployment benefits, are beyond the scope of the studies and 
are touched upon only very briefly. 


1 At its 140th Session (Geneva, November 1958) the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
approved the agenda for a technical meeting to be held late in 1959, the purpose of which 
is to permit an exchange of views and experiences on certain aspects of industrial relations 
inside undertakings. This meeting will bring together from nine countries (Argentina, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, India, Japan, the U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom and the United States) management and labour experts who have had 
first-hand experience in matters relating to the subjects to be discussed at the meeting. 
The fourth item on the agenda is concerned with dismissal procedures, and the series to be 
published in the International Labour Review is based on the background information assem- 
bled for participants in the meeting. The other items on the agenda are: position and 
responsibilities of the personnel department within the undertaking ; status and duties of 
workers’ representatives ; works rules (see Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXI, 
No. 1, 1 Jan. 1959, p. 14). 
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Finally, although a certain number of clauses of collective agreements 
are quoted in several of the studies, they should not be understood to be 
representative or typical unless the text so mentions : for the most part such 
clauses are merely illustrative or exemplary. 


I. France 


SOURCES OF REGULATION AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The regulation of the separation of workers from their employment 
in France stems from the various sources of labour law set out below. 


Legislation 


The provisions of the Labour Code relating to the contract of em- 
ployment contain a few clauses of general effect’ on the termination 
of contracts of unspecified duration ; these apply to the dismissal of 
salaried and wage-earning employees, this being considered as one of 
the forms in which such contracts may be brought to an end. 

Several other legislative provisions also deal with separation as 
follows : 


Some of these lay down special safeguards either for employees who 
have the quality of representing the personnel of the undertaking—staff 
delegates (Act of 16 April 19462, sections 16 and 18) and members of 
works committees (ordinance of 22 February 1945 4%, section 22); or for 
those who perform certain functions in the undertaking—medical officers 
(decree of 2 November 1945, section 7; decree of 27 November 19524, 
section 9) and the women welfare officers known as conseilléres-chefs du 
travail (decree of 2 November 1945, section 12). 

A second group of provisions contains special rules for certain occupations, 
namely professional journalists (Labour Code, Book I, sections 29 b to 29), 
commercial travellers (ibid., sections 29k to 297), persons employed in 
mines (Act of 14 February 1946, decree of 14 June 1946); or for certain classes 
of persons, namely war disablement pensioners (Act of 16 April 1924), 
women workers in case of pregnancy (Labour Code, Book I, section 29), 
workers called up for military service (ibid., Book I, section 25), workers 
on strike (Act of 11 February 1950 §, section 4), persons who cease to work 
for short periods in order to perform public or elective functions, i.e. assessors 
on conciliation boards (Labour Code, Book IV, section 39), members of 
municipal councils or general councils (conseils généraux) and members of 
governing bodies of social security funds (Act of 2 August 1949). 


The above are all mandatory provisions—i.e. the parties cannot 
contract out of them by private arrangement. 


Collective Agreements 


National agreements (which, if “ extended” by ministerial order, 
are binding on all employers and workers falling within their occupa- 
tional and territorial limits, including those not belonging to the 


1 Book I, sections 23 et seg. 

2 Cf. 1.L.0. Legislative Series (hereafter cited as L.S.), 1946 (Fr. 7A). 
3 L.S., 1945 (Fr. 8A). 

* L.S., 1952 (Fr. 3). 

5 L.S. 1950 (Fr. 6A). 
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signatory organisations) must contain clauses on the conditions under 
which workers may be dismissed and on the period of notice. Ordinary 
collective agreements, which apply only to undertakings whose heads 
belong to the signatory employers’ organisations, may contain such 
clauses. 

The terms of collective agreements are binding on the parties only 
in so far as they are not less favourable than those of the individual 
contract of employment. The separate system for which they provide 
is usually more favourable for salaried personnel than for manual 
workers. 


Works or Shop Rules 


Internal rules on the organisation of the work and on discipline must 
be established in every industrial and commercial undertaking habitu- 
ally employing not less than 20 persons.2. Under the ordinance of 
24 May 1945 % (placement of workers and supervision of employment) 
these rules are required—if the matter is not governed by an applicable 
collective agreement—to include general provisions on the order of 
lay-off in case of group dismissals. This order must have regard to 
the family responsibilities, seniority in the establishment and occupa- 
tional qualifications of the employees concerned. 


Customs of the Occupation or Locality 


The customs of the occupation or locality are, in principle, a sub- 
sidiary element—i.e. they are taken into consideration only in the 
absence of any applicable explicit rule. 


General Principles 


According to the French legal doctrine the dismissal of a worker 
who was engaged without limit of time is an expression of the right of 
either side to terminate contracts of employment of unspecified dura- 
tion: “an engagement made without limit of time may always be 
terminated at the will of either party”. This is indeed the principle 
embodied in the law. As the mutual right to terminate contracts of 
employment of this kind is a matter of public policy, any contrary 
clause inserted in an individual contract would be null and void. 

However, this right of dismissal on the employer’s part is not 
unlimited. 

There are, first of all, certain procedures which the employer is or 
may be required to go through before the separation can be effected. 

Next, there are certain obligations towards the dismissed worker 
which the employer is or may be required to perform—advance notice 
of dismissal or compensation in lieu thereof, payment of compensation 
for holidays not taken, payment of a service benefit, issue of an employ- 
ment certificate. However, except for issue of the certificate, these 
obligations need not be performed if the separation is due to grave 
misconduct on the worker’s part. 

Lastly, in certain circumstances, the dismissal may be held abusive 
and give rise to damages. 


1 Labour Code, Book I, section 31g. 
2 Ibid., section 22. 

3 1.S., 1945 (Fr. 7). 

* Labour Code, Book I, section 23. 
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Apart from these general restrictions, there are others which apply 
to the separation of certain classes of workers, either because of their 
functions in the undertaking or by reason of special schemes covering 
their occupation. 


PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE EMPLOYER BEFORE DISMISSAL 
Previous Authorisation by Manpower Service 


Under the ordinance of 24 May 1945 (employment control), every 
employer who proposes to dismiss an employee for any reason is required 
to make a request, with reasons, to the manpower service of the area 
(département). If no reply reaches him within seven days (reduced to 
three days if the request alleges serious misconduct by the employee) the 
authorisation is deemed to be granted. In case of refusal an appeal may 
be made to the area director of labour, who gives a final decision after 
consulting a joint committee. 

As the object of the 1945 ordinance was exclusively economic, the 
manpower services which receive requests to authorise dismissals are 
instructed to consider “ only the probable economic effect of the pro- 
posed measure ”.! The same directives go on to say that “ economic 
effect ” should be interpreted as implying “ at least a minimum of repercus- 
sion on the general employment situation in the establishment or in the 
locality and should not, therefore, save exceptionally, be regarded as 
arising in the case of a proposed individual dismissal”. The Council of 
State, the highest administrative instance in the country, has ruled (on 
5 March 1954) that the State could be required to pay damages to the 
employer if refusal to grant an authorisation were based on other than 
economic reasons. 

Nevertheless, a request for authorisation to dismiss a worker must be 
addressed to the manpower service even if the reasons alleged are not of 
an economic character—for instance, insufficient skill or breach of 
discipline. The object here is to enable the service to check whether the 
reason given is really not economic. If the employer neglects to request 
authorisation or ignores a negative reply, he is subject to penalties 
(imprisonment or a fine) but the dismissal holds good as between the 
parties and the lack of authorisation is not sufficient to render it abusive 
(Cour de Cassation, 24 January 1947, 20 May 1949 and 21 July 1950). 


Previous Notice in Case of Individual Dismissal 


It is sometimes provided in the collective agreement, works rules or 
individual contract of employment that before effecting an individual 
dismissal the management must go through certain procedures. 


Before effecting an individual dismissal the employer or his representative 
shall obtain such advice and information as may suffice to guide his decision, 
and shall send for the person concerned, making it clear to him that he may 
if he wishes be accompanied by a staff delegate. The worker will thus be 
able to make such observations as he may think fit, either himself or with 
the aid of the delegate. The employer or his representative shall not decide 
on dismissal until after hearing these observations, which must be made 
within 48 hours.? 


1 Ministry of Labour circular of 21 February 1958. 


2 National collective agreement for the textile industry, extended by Ministerial Order 
of 17 December 1951 (clause 52). 


5 
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Before any decision to dismiss a worker is taken, he shall be heard by 
the employer or the employer’s representative and may be accompanied 
by a delegate if he thinks fit.? 


Failure to go through these procedures may render the dismissal 
abusive.* 

If the management is required to consult a disciplinary committee * 
it remains free to effect the dismissal despite the contrary view of that 
body, but if there is an appeal the findings of the committee will of 
course be an element available for appreciation of the case by the com- 
petent court of law. 


Procedures Peculiar to Collective Dismissals 


Previous Consultation of the Works Committee or Staff Delegates on 
Action to Avoid Collective Dismissals. 


If the management decides to reduce staff because of a decrease in 
business or a change in production techniques, it has to consult the 
works committee beforehand (establishment of a committee is compul- 
sory in every undertaking with over 50 employees). This proceeds from 
the rule that there must be such consultation on “ questions concerning 
the organisation, management and general working of the undertaking ”.* 

Several collective agreements say so expressly, and specify the kind 
of action which can be taken to avoid dismissals. 


If circumstances oblige the employer to reduce operations, the manage- 
ment will inform the works committee or staff delegates of this and of the 
action it intends taking to meet the situation. 

The committee—or the delegates if there is no committee—may put 
forward any suggestion relating to the above situation and may make 
observations on the intended action to ensure maximum stability of employ- 
ment. The said action may include inter alia— 


(1) reduction—to be uniform, as far as possible, for the whole personnel— 
in weekly hours of work, which may be reduced to less than 40; 


(2) changes in work allocation ; 


(3) lay-offs in rotation, so arranged as to enable the workers concerned 
to obtain maximum benefit from the regulations on partial unemployment. 


These measures may apply to the whole undertaking or to some service 
or departments only. 

If the above action should prove insufficient or inapplicable, collective 
dismissals may be considered, but they may not be effected while the hours 
of work of the undertaking, department or service exceed 40 in the week. 


When the employer foresees a serious falling-off which may involve 
dismissals, he shall inform the works committee or, if there is none, the staff 
delegates and shall consult them on the measures to be taken. Among these, 
consideration shall be given to transferring the workers in question to jobs 
other than those which they usually do, reduction in hours of work, etc.® 


1 National collective agreement for the mechanical wood-working and sawing industry, 
extended by order of 28 March 1956. 

® See below, p. 635. 

3 As laid down in the rules of some of the big nationalised undertakings (railways, 
civil aviation, gas). 

* Ordinance of 22 February 1945, section 3, as amended by Act of 16 May 1946, 
Cf. L.S., 1945 (Fr. 8A), and 1946 (Fr. 7A). 

5 National collective agreement for the furniture industry, extended by Ministerial 
Order of 29 August 1956 (clause 47). 

* National collective agreement for the chemical industries, extended by Ministerial 
Order of 13 November 1956 (clause 21). 
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As soon as the management foresees a serious falling-off of the under- 
taking’s business which may make it necessary subsequently to dismiss 
personnel, it shall inform the works committee or, if there is none, the staff 
delegates on the action to be taken to avoid this eventuality. All possible 
measures involving reduction of dismissals will then be considered: first 
of all, use of the personnel to carry out all practicable improvements in the 
undertaking—equipment and modernisation, health and safety ; secondly 
(after exploring all means of employing the personnel in the undertaking), 
reduction of hours of work or partial unemployment in rotation ; in the 
last resort, reduction of staff. 

As soon as the management foresees a considerable reduction in the 
operations of the establishment such as may make it necessary subsequently 
to dismiss personnel, it shall so inform the works committee or, if there 
is none, the staff delegates and shall consult them on the measures which 
could be taken : transfer to other work, reduction of working hours, provi- 
sional stoppage, collective dismissal or any other appropriate action. The 
management will strive to occupy the personnel so far as it can. In particular, 
a worker who cannot be occupied in his usual job may be transferred pro- 
visionally, with his agreement, to a job belonging to a different occupational 
grade. If the normal wage in this grade is lower than the minimum rate 
for the worker’s own grade, the latter rate will continue to be paid for a 
period equal to that of the notice of dismissal ; on expiry of this period, the 
worker will receive the normal wage for his provisional job.* 

In case of shortage of work, it is expressly recommended that hours be 
reduced before personnel are dismissed.... In the cases laid down by 
law the works committee or, if there is none, the staff delegates will be 
asked for their views. 


The opinion of the body representing the staff is not, however, binding 
on the management. 


Establishment of an Order of Dismissals. 


The management cannot arbitrarily select the workers who are to be 
dismissed. It must keep, in this matter, to the order laid down in the 
works rules, which—if there are no stipulations in an applicable col- 
lective agreement—must include general provisions on the order to be 
followed in collective dismissals “ having regard to family responsibili- 
ties, length of service in the establishment and occupational qualifica- 
tions ”.4 

Most often the works rules, like the collective agreements, merely 
reproduce the list of reasons laid down by law, sometimes in different 
terms. 

Any dismissals shall be effected in each grade of personnel in accordance 
with the general provisions regarding dismissals and in conformity with the 
works rules, having regard to occupational qualifications, family position 
and responsibilities and seniority in the establishment ; this is not an order 
of preference.§ 

..- Collective dismissals and re-engagements shall be effected in an 
order in which occupational qualifications, seniority, and family respon- 
sibilities are always taken into account.® 


1 National collective agreement for the textile industry (clause 52). 

® National collective agreement for mechanical manufacture of glass, extended by 
Ministerial Order of 7 September 1956 (clause 42). 

3 National collective agreement for the printing industry, extended by Ministerial 
Order of 22 November 1956 (clause 328). 

* Ordinance of 24 May 1945. Cf. L.S., 1945 (Fr. 7). 

5 National collective agreement for the textile industry (clause 53). 

®* Works rules for staff of I.B.M. Company (France), 1 January 1956 (article 10). 
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Sometimes, however, the order in which dismissals are to be effected 
is more exactly stated. 

In case of collective dismissals, the order in which employees are to be 
dismissed shall be determined having regard to occupational qualifications, 
length of service in the establishment and family responsibilities. Employees 
with the least high qualifications shall be dismissed first ; where qualifications 
are equal, the employees with the shortest service shall be dismissed first, 
provided that seniority shall be increased by one year in the case of a married 
worker and by a further year for each dependent child as defined in the 
legislation on family allowances.! 

In case of collective dismissals the following shall be taken into account 
when the order of dismissal is determined : 

(1) occupational qualifications ; 

(2) family responsibilities ; 

(3) length of service in the establishment.* 

In case of collective dismissal, the order of dismissal shall take account 
of occupational qualifications, length of service in the establishment and 
family responsibilities. The following shall be dismissed first : 

(1) employees with the least high qualifications and, among those with 
equal qualifications, first of all married women whose husbands are in work 
and then the male employees with the least seniority, seniority being in- 
creased by one year for each dependent child as defined in the legislation 
on family allowances and by one year for any other person known to be 
dependent.’ 


Priority of Re-engagement, Regrading. 

The stipulations of collective agreements on reduction of staff 
sometimes provide that arrangements shall be made to guarantee 
priority of re-engagement for the dismissed workers, or to employ 
them at other levels.‘ 


Notification in Writing 


Employees with more than six months’ continuous service in the 
undertaking must be informed of their dismissal by registered letter 
(Labour Code, Book 1, section 23). 

Some collective agreements stipulate that in all cases of dismissal 
the worker must be informed in writing. 


OBLIGATIONS OF EMPLOYER TOWARDS DISMISSED EMPLOYEES 


Although the employer is, in principle, free to dismiss an employee 
who has contracted to serve him for an indeterminate period, he is 
none the less obliged to perform, as regards such employees, a number 
of obligations of various scope and character, 


Advance Notice of Dismissal 


Since the passing of the Act of 19 February 1958 to amend section 23 
in Book I of the Labour Code, “ any employed person who can furnish 
evidence that he has been in his employer’s service for a continuous 


1 Works rules, National Renault Factory (article 10). 

? Works rules, National Aero-engine Research and Construction Company (article 
30(b)). 

3 Works rules, French Kodak-Pathé Company (article 48). 

*See below, pp. 640-641. 
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period of at least six months shall, in the event of his dismissal (save in 
case of serious misconduct), be entitled to one month’s notice, unless 
the rules of employment, a collective agreement or, in default of such 
rules or agreement, the customs of the locality or occupation stipulate 
a longer period of notice or a shorter period of service than six months 
in order to be entitled to such notice ”. 

Provision is often made for a longer period of notice in collective 
agreements regarding salaried personnel or senior employees, particu- 
larly engineers and supervisors. 

During the period of notice, the contract of employment remains 
in effect, with all its previous obligations. Conditions of work cannot 
be modified unilaterally by the employer, and the employee is generally 
permitted to take some time off so that he may look for a new job. 
The time to be allowed for this purpose is sometimes specified in the 
collective agreement and is often two hours a day (for persons paid by 
the hour) or 50 hours a month (for those on monthly salary). 

The employer may require a dismissed employee to stop work at 
once, provided compensation “ in lieu of notice ” is allowed ; this equals 
the pay which the employee would have received if he had worked 
during the period of notice. The employer is not required to give 
notice in case of serious misconduct on the employee's part !, or in case 
of force majeure (events which cannot be foreseen or avoided—e.g. 
requisition, war, destruction of factory by fire, flood).? 

Collective agreements sometimes provide that if the employee 
finds another job he may leave the establishment before the end of the 
period of notice without having to pay compensation. 


In case of dismissal, on expiry of half the period of notice a dismissed 
worker who has found a new post and is bound to enter it immediately may 
leave the establishment before completion of the period of notice, after 
informing his employer, without having to pay compensation for failure to 
complete the said period.® 


Compensation for Holidays 


If an employee is dismissed before taking the whole of his paid 
holiday, he receives compensation equal to the allowance payable on 
account of paid holidays due to him at the time. But he receives no such 
compensation if dismissed for serious misconduct. 


Termination Allowance 


Save in the case of professional journalists, there is no legislative 
provision requiring a termination allowance to be paid. However, many 
collective agreements provide for such benefit, although the amount of 
the benefit and the conditions attached to its grant vary. 

Such stipulations appear mainly in collective agreements relating to 
senior employees and supervisors. 


1 See below, p. 633. 

2 Business recession is not regarded as a case of force majeure and does not dispense 
the employer from the obligation to give notice. 

3 National “ blanket ” agreement (accord parataire national) with a view to conclusion 
of regional collective agreements for commerce, the handicrafts, and automobile, cycle and 
motorcycle repair, maintenance and supply. 
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A dismissed employee shall receive, save in case of serious misconduct on 
his part, compensation (distinct from that paid in lieu of notice) based on his 
period of service in the establishment. The compensation shall be computed 
as follows: after completion of five years’ service, one-fifth of a month’s 
salary for each year of service since he entered the establishment ; after 
completion of 15 years’ service, an additional tenth of a month’s salary for 
each year’s service in excess of 15.! 


A dismissed employee shall receive, save in case of serious misconduct 
on his part, compensation (distinct from that paid in lieu of notice) based 
on his seniority in the establishment and computed as follows : employees 
with three years’ seniority receive three-tenths of a month’s salary for each 
year of service in the establishment provided that such compensation shall 
not exceed 14 months’ salary.” 


A dismissed employee shall receive, save in case of serious misconduct 
on his part, compensation (distinct from that paid in lieu of notice) based 
on his service with the company and computed as follows : 

(a) on completion of five years’ service, one-fifth of a month’s salary 
for each year’s service since he entered the establishment ; 

(b) on completion of 15 years’ service, an additional tenth of a month’s 
salary for each year’s service in excess of five years... ; the compensation 
shall not be due in case of force majeure. 


Provisions concerning termination allowances have recently been 
introduced into a few collective agreements relating to wage earners. 

On completion of ten years’ service in the undertaking, counting from 
his 18th birthday, a worker who is dismissed, except in case of serious 
misconduct, shall receive compensation (distinct from that paid in lieu of 


notice) computed as follows : 50 hours’ wages, plus ten hours’ wages for each 
year of employment in the undertaking from the 11th year onwards. 

The total amount of this compensation shall be increased by 10 per cent. 
if the dismissed worker is over 50 years of age, the proportion rising to 20 per 
cent. if he is over 55 years and 30 per cent. if he is over 60 years. 

In no case may the amount of the compensation exceed three months’ 
wages.‘ 


In case of dismissal of a male or female wage earner with at least three 
years’ seniority in the undertaking, exclusive of any period of apprenticeship, 
the wage earner shall on leaving receive compensation equal to his effective 
wages for the following number of hours, but not for more than 330 hours 
in all: 

(a) eight hours for each full year, up to ten years ; 

(b) ten hours tor each full year in excess of ten, up to 20 years ; 

(c) fifteen hours for each full year in excess of 20. 

The compensation shall be reduced by one-half if the undertaking is 
closed by reason of business difficulties.§ 


1 Collective agreement for the metal production industry and metal trades in the 
Paris region, additional clauses for senior employees (clause 21). 

2 National collective agreement for the chemical industries—senior employees 
(clause 22). 

3 National collective agreement for the textile industry—Appendix II: senior em- 
ployees. 

* National collective agreement for the chemical industries, additional clauses for 
wage earners (clause 15). 

5 National collective agreement for the printing industry extended by Ministerial Order 
of 22 November 1956 (clause 327). 
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Clauses regarding payment of a termination allowance often stipulate 
that no such benefit shall be due if the wage earner or salaried em- 
ployee is entitled to benefit under a non-contributory retirement scheme 
established by the undertaking. 


Certificate of Employment 


Under section 24 of the Labour Code as amended by Act of 12 Novem- 
ber 1955, a dismissed employee is entitled to a “ certificate specifying 
exclusively the date of his engagement, the date of his separation, his 
job or jobs and the periods during which these were held ”. The employer 
may not make any other entries without the worker’s consent, and could 
be held liable if the certificate contained entries which were unfavourable 
to the worker or might do him harm. 

It is often customary for the employer, when settling up with a 
dismissed employee, to have the latter sign a receipt “ in final settle- 
ment”, i.e. a declaration that he has no further claim against the 
employer. This is not a compulsory practice, but it is so common that 
legislation has been passed to regulate it. 

Under section 24 of the Labour Code as amended by the Act of 31 
December 1953, the declaration can be denounced at any time within two 
months from the date of signature. Furthermore, to be valid, it must 
fulfil the following three conditions : the words “ I recognise that I have 
no further claim ” etc. must be written entirely in the worker’s hand- 
writing and be followed by his signature ; the form of declaration must 
indicate in clear characters that the worker can denounce it within two 
months ; and it must also indicate that two copies were made and one 
was handed to the employee. 

A receipt “ in final settlement ” which has been duly denounced or 
which has not become effective has only the status of a receipt for the 
sums specified thereon. 


Loss oF RIGHTS BY WORKERS DISMISSED FOR SERIOUS MISCONDUCT 


Of the several rights discussed in the previous section (notice of 
dismissal, compensation for holidays, service benefit and employment 
certificate), only the certificate can be claimed by an employee who is 
dismissed for serious misconduct. It is therefore particularly important 
to understand in what cases the employee’s behaviour may be classified 
as serious misconduct and who bears the onus of proving this. 

Legal precedent shows that an employee’s misconduct, i.e. failure to 
perform one of his obligations, must be considered serious if it “ caused 
or could have caused grave disturbances in the working of the estab- 
lishment ” (Cour de Cassation, 22 December 1955). It is impossible to 
define in advance the misconduct which would be regarded by the 
courts as serious enough to justify dismissal without notice, particularly 
because appreciation of the gravity of a given act may vary with the 
circumstances (and especially with the grade and duties of the employee). 
However, the following are some of the kinds of acts which may be con- 
sidered as serious misconduct: violence or assault ; neglect of safety 
rules ; defective work, grave neglect during work, carelessness ; refusal 
to obey an order ; desertion of job, or absence or lateness if sufficiently 
prolonged or frequent ; drunkenness ; participation in acts of unfair 
competition ; theft of the employer’s property. 
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The mere fact of taking part in a strike is not in itself serious mis- 
conduct, since under the Act of 11 February 1950}, section 4 “ a strike 
does not put an end to a contract of employment save in case of serious 
misconduct by the employee ”. It follows from this provision that some 
such misconduct as “ assault, interference with freedom to work ac- 
companied by violence, destruction, refusal to take necessary action for 
the safety of persons ” * must be added to the strike itself in order that 
this may be a good ground for dismissal without notice or even for 
dismissal at all. 

The employer bears the onus of proving the employee’s misconduct. 


CASES OF ABUSIVE DISMISSAL: IMPROPER ACTION BY THE EMPLOYER 


The employer’s right to dismiss an employee who has been engaged 
without limit of time, like any other right, can be abused. The possibility 
of such abuse is recognised by the Labour Code, which provides penalties 
for it ; section 23 of Book I says that “ abusive termination of the con- 
tract at the will of one of the contracting parties” may give rise to 
damages. 

To be able to obtain damages the employee must prove that he has 
suffered harm and that the right to put an end to the contract was, 
in fact, abused. According to constant legal precedent, for an abuse to 
have occurred there must be improper action by the party which ter- 
minated the contract. However, the action which will render termination 
by the employer abusive has never been legally defined. It is therefore 
only by recourse to precedent that it is possible to determine the kind 
of circumstances which are likely to be considered by the courts as 
constituting or not constituting improper action in this sense. 


Examples of Circumstances Considered by Legal Precedent to 
Render a Dismissal Abusive 


1. Dismissal Contrary to Certain Legislative Provisions. 


A dismissal is considered abusive if effected in circumstances which 
have been specified by legislation as not providing grounds for termina- 
tion of the contract of employment, but only of its suspension, namely— 


Military duties : “ If an employee is called up for his preparatory military 
service, or is recalled to the colours for any reason, his contract of employ- 
ment may not therefore be terminated.”® 


Performance of public functions ; Jury duty (Ministry of Justice circular 
dated 29 January 1905) ; service on a board of conciliation (section 39 of 
Book IV of the Labour Code) ; service as member of a municipal or general 
council or as member of the governing body of a social security fund (Act 
of 2 August 1949). 

Pregnancy : “ If a woman worker suspends her work for a period beginning 
six weeks before the presumed date of confinement and ending eight weeks 
after the confinement, this may not be a cause of termination of a contract 
of employment, on pain of payment of damages to the woman worker.” 


Cf. L.S., 1950 (Fr. 6A). 

? Ministry of Labour circular of 21 February 1958. 

* Act of 2 August 1949: section 25 of Book I of the Labour Code. 

* Decree of 2 February 1955: section 29 of Book I of the Labour Code. 
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Strike : “ A strike does not put an end to a contract of employment save 
in the case of serious misconduct by the employee.” } 


Membership of a trade union or engagement in trade union activity ; The 
Act of 27 April 1956 makes it unlawful for an employer to take membership 
of a trade union or engagement in trade union activity into consideration 
when reaching a decision, particularly as regards dismissal. 


The same holds good also in cases in which legislation provides 
that a dismissal may be effected only on certain conditions. For instance, 
staff delegates and members of works committees cannot be dismissed 
without the consent of the works committee or the labour inspector.’ 
Failure to observe these rules may involve a sentence to pay damages. 

On the other hand lack of authorisation by the manpower service 
(a formality required by the ordinance of 24 May 1945 regarding control 
of employment) does not itself render the dismissal abusive. 


2. Dismissals in Violation of Safeguards Laid Down in Collective Agree- 
ments or Works Rules. 


A typical instance is provided by clauses of collective agreements 
regarding absence due to the employee’s illness. More and more fre- 
quently collective agreements give effect to a principle which has been 
gradually developed by legal precedent, namely that the contract of 
employment cannot be terminated in case of the employee’s illness if 
this does not exceed a certain duration. The clauses on this question, 
several of which are quoted below, sometimes make a distinction be- 
tween ordinary sickness on the one hand and occupational diseases or 
accident on the other. 


Absences by reason of sickness or accident, including industrial accident, 
of which the employer is informed either by a written communication from 
the employee or by an official notification of industrial injury or continued 
industrial injury, shall not constitute termination but merely suspension 
of the contract of employment. 

The duration of the suspension shall not exceed : six months in the case 
of employees with less than five years’ seniority in the undertaking ; eight 
months in the case of employees with five to ten years’ seniority in the 
undertaking ; ten months in the case of employees with ten to 15 years’ 
seniority in the undertaking; one year in the case of employees whose 
seniority in the undertaking exceeds 15 years. 

However, in the case of an employee whose contract of employment is 
suspended in consequence of industrial accident or occupational disease, 
the contract shall remain suspended for the whole duration of the disease 
or injury plus three months, provided this duration is recognised by the 
social security authority. 

When the appropriate period as above has been exceeded the person 
concerned may be dismissed.® 


Absence due to incapacity resulting from sickness or industrial accident, 
duly confirmed by medical certificate and medical consultation if appropriate, 
shall not in itself constitute termination of the contract of employment. 

However, should the absence be prolonged or repeated, and particularly 
in case of illness of long duration recognised as such by the social security 
institution, the contract of employment may be terminated if it has effec- 
tively been necessary to replace the worker concerned.... But the employers 


1 Act of 11 February 1950, section 4. Cf. L.S., 1950 (Fr. 6A). 
? See below, p. 638. 
3 National collective agreement for the textile industry (clause 46). 
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undertake not to effect such a dismissal save in case of necessity and if it 
was impossible to make a ey replacement. 

The worker concerned shall be entitled to priority of re-engagement 
for one year following the date at which the social security institution closes 
his case. 

Absence due to an industrial accident, or to an occupational disease 
contracted in the service of the undertaking, shall not involve termination 
of the contract of employment during the period of payment of daily allow- 
ances by the social security institution.! 


An absence due to incapacity (sickness or accident) which is duly 
accounted for within three days, save in case of force majeure, shall not 
constitute termination of the contract of employment for a period of six 
months. This period shall be increased to one year if the absence is due to 
an industrial accident (excluding accidents occurring on the way to or from 
work) or an occupational disease. If such an absence necessitates the effective 
replacement of the sick or injured worker, he shall have a preferential right 
to re-engagement for the six months following the date on which he was 
replaced.* 


An absence due to sickness or accident which is duly accounted for by 
the person concerned within three days, save in case of force majeure, shall 
not constitute termination of the contract of employment until six months 
have expired. 

The period of six months, after which the employer may consider that 
the absence constitutes termination of the contract, shall be extended to 
one year if the absence is due to an industrial accident (except an accident 
occurring on the way to or from work as defined in the Act of 3 October 1946, 
section 2, second paragraph) or to an occupational disease figuring in the 
schedules to the Public Administrative Regulations of 31 December 1946. 

The contract shall be considered to be terminated also if, before expiry 
of the appropriate period, it becomes necessary for the employer to replace 
the sick or injured worker ; in this case the employer shall inform the worker 
by registered letter. 


If the contract is terminated for this reason, the person concerned shall 
have a preferential right to re-engagement for six months from the date of 
termination of the contract. 


An absence due to sickness or accident, including an industrial accident, 
and accounted for as soon as possible by medical certificate, shall not 
constitute termination of the contract of employment.... 

If it becomes necessary for the employer to replace the absent employee, 
the latter shall be notified of the replacement by registered letter. However, 
such notification shall not be effected until the employee has exhausted his 
right to sickness allowance calculated on the basis of his full salary.* 


1 National collective agreement for the rubber industry (clause 21). 


2 National “ blanket " agreement with a view to the conclusion of regional collective 
agreements for commerce, the handicrafts and automobile, cycle and motorcycle repair, 
maintenance and supply (clause 18). 

‘Collective agreement for the metal production industry and metal trades in the 
Paris region, additional clauses applying to manual workers (clause 23). 

* Ibid., additional clauses applying to senior employees (clauses 17 and 18), The 
period of sickness allowance is computed as follows: “ After one year’s service in the 
undertaking . . . {in case of sickness] the employee shall receive for 45 days the difference 
between his salary and the daily benefit paid by the social security institution. Any daily 
allowance paid under a provident scheme shall also be deducted from the salary, but only 
to the extent of the proportion of the allowance which corresponds to the employer's 
contribution. For the next 30 days the employee shall receive the difference between 
three-quarters of his salary and the above benefits. The period during which the calcula- 
tion is based on full salary shall be increased by 15 days for each completed period of 
five years’ service, and the period during which it is based on three-quarters salary shall 
be increased by ten days for each such period of service.” (Clause 17.) 
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Sometimes the guarantee—i.e. the range of cases in which there is 
no termination of contract—extends to absence for other compelling 
reasons. 


An absence due to other good reasons of which evidence is provided and 
communicated as soon as possible to the employer (such as a fire at the work- 
er’s home, or the death, injury or serious illness of his wife, parent or grand- 
parent, child or grandchild) shall also not involve termination of the contract 
of employment, provided that the length of the absence is commensurate 
with the reason for it. 

A dismissal effected without completion of the procedure laid down 
by collective agreement or works rules, either as regards hearing the 
person concerned or consulting a disciplinary committee or as regards 
the order of dismissal in case of reduction of personnel, is also considered 
to be abusive. 


3. Malice, Bad Faith or Intent to Harm. 


4. Inexcusable Mistake or Incomplete Investigation. 


Examples of Circumstances Considered by Legal Precedent 
Not to Render a Dismissal Abusive 


Provided the employer is not infringing a legislative provision or a 
clause of a collective agreement intended to prevent the termination of 
the contract of employment in certain circumstances or to make it 
subject to certain conditions, he is entitled to dismiss an employee 
“if the intent and the effect of the dismissal are to safeguard the legiti- 
mate interests of the undertaking” (Cour de Cassation, 16 February 
1956). 

On the basis of this general principle, circumstances such as the 
following are considered by legal precedent to provide good reasons for 
dismissal : 

(a) Reorganisation of the establishment requiring reduction of 
personnel, provided always that in case of collective dismissals the 
procedure laid down in the collective agreement or works rules is re- 
spected. 

(b) Closing of the establishment for economic reasons: “ The 
employer, who is responsible for the undertaking, is the only judge of 
the circumstances that induce him to go out of business, and there 1s no 
legal provision obliging him to remain in business merely to ensure 
stability of employment for his staff . 8 


(c) Serious misconduct by the cnging ee.5 

(d) Occupational inaptitude of the employee. 

(e) Events outside the employer’s control (force majeure).‘ 
(f) Prolonged illness. 


It follows from the above that absence of misconduct by the dis- 
missed person does not suffice to render termination of the employment 
abusive. In the present state of the law a worker “ may properly be 


1 National collective agreement for the textile industry (clause 45). 


2 Chambre sociale de la Cour de Cassation, 31 May 1956. Cf. Industry and Labour 
(Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XVII, No. 9, 1 May 1957, p- 343. 


3 See p. 633 above. 
“See p. 631 above. 
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dismissed for economic or occupational reasons—reduced capacity 
owing to age or serious illness ; industrial depression, technical develop- 
ment ”.} 


Penalty for Abusive Dismissal 


The penalty for abusive dismissal] is indemnification of the worker ; 
it cannot consist in his reinstatement in the job. With a view to 
determining the amount of such damages, regard is had to usage, 
the character of the service performed, the seniority and age of the 
worker (taken together) and in general all the circumstances which may 
indicate prejudice to the worker and its extent. 


SPECIAL PROTECTION FOR CERTAIN EMPLOYEES BY REASON OF THEIR 
FUNCTIONS IN THE UNDERTAKING 


Staff Delegates and Members of Works Committees 


The legislative provisions requiring the establishment of works 
committees (ordinance of 22 February 1945, section 22) and the 
appointment of staff delegates (Act of 16 April 1946%, section 16) 
include in both cases safeguards, in the form of exceptions to the general 
statutory rules on contracts of employment, to ensure that elected 
representatives of the personnel cannot be the object of arbitrary or 
discriminatory action by the employer due to their functions as such. 
These protective provisions were amended and supplemented by an 
ordinance and decree dated 7 January 1959. 

Any intended dismissal of a staff delegate or titular or deputy 
member of a works committee must be submitted by the employer to 
the works committee for its consent: since issue of the ordinance of 
7 January 1959 the same procedure applies to the intended dismissal 
of former members of these committees and former staff delegates 
(during the six months following expiry of their term of office) and to 
that of candidates for election as delegates or committee members 
whose names are put forward by trade union organisations (for three 
months from publication of the original list of candidates). The com- 
mittee decides by secret ballot after hearing a statement by the em- 
ployee concerned. In case of disagreement the dismissal cannot be 
effected unless and until a favourable ruling is given by the labour 
inspector responsible for the particular establishment ; the ruling is 
preceded by a joint hearing of the parties, at which the employee may 
be assisted by a representative of his union if he so desires. Moreover, 
in case of serious misconduct the head of the undertaking is entitled to 
suspend the employee with immediate effect, pending the final decision. 
The labour inspector must give his ruling within 15 days, or eight days 
if the employee has been suspended. The Minister of Labour may cancel 
or modify the inspector’s ruling on appeal by either party or on his own 
initiative. If the inspector or the Minister refuses to authorise a dis- 
missal, suspension of the worker “ ceases to have effect”. If there is 
no works committee in the establishment, the question of dismissal 


1Cf. A. Brun and H. GaLianp: Droit du travail: Métropole et territoires d’outre-mer 
(Paris, Sirey, 1958), p. 584. 

2Cf. L.S., 1945 (Fr. 8A). 

3 Cf. L.S., 1946 (Fr. 7A). 
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of a staff delegate, former staff delegate or candidate for election as 
staff delegate is submitted directly to the labour inspector. 

Employees who perform trade union functions or engage in trade 
union activities are not covered by the dismissal procedure laid down 
for staff delegates and members of works committees.' However, a 
Ministerial circular ? reminds labour inspectors that a dismissal due to 
an employee’s trade union activities would be contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act of 27 April 1956 * (which prohibits employers from 
having regard to membership of a trade union or engagement in trade 
union activity when reaching a decision respecting—particularly— 
disciplinay action against an employee or his dismissal) and could 
therefore give rise to penalties and liability to damages for abusive 
termination of the contract of employment. 


Welfare Officers 


According to section 12 of the decree of 2 November 1945, the 
welfare service of an undertaking is to be under the control of a woman 
officer “ who shall act as technical adviser on welfare questions to the 
works committee and may be appointed by the committee to organise 
and manage the welfare schemes of the undertaking .... Further, 
she shall perform the welfare duties delegated by the head of the under- 
taking to the welfare service at the workplace.” This officer cannot be 
dismissed without the consent of the works committee; in case of 
disagreement the decision is taken by the labour inspector. 


Medical Officers 


The above procedure is also applicable as regards medical officers 
employed in undertakings. 


SPECIAL SCHEMES 
Professional Journalists * 


Professional journalists are entitled to two months’ notice “ if the 
contract has been carried out for more than three years” and, on dis- 
missal, to a service benefit which “ shall not be less than a sum equal 
to one month’s salary for each year or fraction of a year of service, 
calculated on the basis of the last salary received HS not exceeding 
15 months’ salary in all. If the duration of the service exceeds 15 years, 
the compensation shall be assessed by an arbitration board.” 


Commercial Travellers, etc.5 


A commercial traveller, representative or commission agent is 
entitled to two months’ notice if he has between one and two years’ 
1 But the same individuals frequently belong to both groups, as the original lists 
of candidates (for the first stage in the election of staff delegates or members of works 
committees) are drawn up by the most representative trade union organisations. 

® Ministry of Labour circular dated 21 February 1958. 

3 Cf. L.S., 1956 (Fr. 1). 

* Act of 29 March 1935: sections 29(b) to 29(j) of Book I of the Labour Code. Cf. L.S., 
1935 (Fr. 2). 

5 Act of 18 July 1937 ; sections 29(k) to 29(r) of Book I of the Labour Code. Cf. L.S., 
1937 (Fr. 9). 
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service and to three months’ notice after two years’ service, and, on dis- 
missal, to “ compensation for the portion due to him personally in 
respect of the amount and value of the custom brought in, procured 
or developed by him, account being taken of the special remuneration 
granted during the currency of the contract for the same purpose and 
likewise of any decrease which may be ascertained in former custom 
due to an action committed by the traveller, representative or com- 
mission agent . . . . Such compensation shall not be fixed in advance 
at a flat-rate amount.” 


Persons Employed in Mines * 


A member of the personnel of a mining undertaking cannot be 
dismissed save for one of the following three causes: reduction of 
staff due to economic circumstances ; physical incapacity for the work ; 
insufficient skill. In all three cases the proposed dismissal must be 
placed before the competent joint committee. There is also provision 
for “ dismissal in case of occupational misconduct ”, which can only 
be decided and effected with the agreement of the joint committee. 


War Disablement Pensioners 


Employees in receipt of war pensions and covered by the Act of 
26 April 1924 are entitled to two months’ notice, save in case of very 
serious misconduct justifying immediate dismissal. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES REGARDING DISMISSAL 


Disputes regarding the dismissal of employees fall, as a rule, within 
the terms of reference of the conseils de prud’hommes—bodies composed 
of equal numbers of wage earners or salaried employees and of employers, 
elected for a six-year term. These councils, of which there is one for 


“ 


each occupational group, were established in order to “ settle by con- 
ciliation the disputes which may arise out of contracts of employment 
in commerce, industry and agriculture ” and to give judgments in cases 
where conciliation has failed. 

A clause in an employment contract or collective agreement, to the 
effect that the parties undertake to submit any difference of opinion 
between them (in this respect) to arbitration, would be null and void. 


PosITION OF WORKERS WHO HAvE Lost THEIR EMPLOYMENT 


If a worker has been dismissed owing to collective reduction of staff 
for economic reasons, the agreements sometimes provide that he shall 
have priority of re-engagement in the same undertaking : 


Personnel dismissed in these circumstances, provided they so request 
within one month thereafter, shall enjoy priority of re-engagement for 
work of the same kind, in reverse order of dismissal, for at least six months 
in case of persons with less than six months’ service in the establishment 
and for at least one year in case of persons with six months’ service or more.? 


1 Act of 14 February 1946; decree of 14 June 1946. 
2 National collective agreement for the textile industry (clause 53). 
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If a post is to be filled in an establishment which has previously dismissed 
personnel because there was not sufficient work, the said personnel shall 
have priority in the filling of the post provided their qualifications are 
appropriate to it and the dismissal occurred not more than one year before, 

The priority shall lapse if the person concerned rejects the first offer of 
re-engagement or does not reply to it within two weeks. 

Personnel thus reinstated shall retain the privileges acquired at the time 
of dismissal ; in particular, their previous service in the undertaking shall 
count for seniority purposes.! 


Personnel thus dismissed shall have priority of re-engagement. Such 
priority shall, however, lapse if the person concerned rejects the first offer 
of re-engagement with equivalent conditions of employment or does not reply 
to the offer within one month.? 


If the undertaking engages personnel within two years of having made 
collective dismissals, any person so dismissed shall have priority of re- 
employment in a post of the same kind, provided he has made a request 
to this effect within one month of dismissal.* 


The personnel so dismissed shaJl have priority of re-engagement for one 
year.‘ 


Some collective agreements also stipulate that the local trade organisa- 
tions will seek to arrange other employment for personnel dismissed in a 
collective reduction of staff. 


The local employers’ organisations will take the necessary action with a 
view to facilitating the engagement of this personnel by other undertakings. 


The regional employers’ trade chambers will seek to arrange other employ- 
ment for the personnel concerned.® 


Moreover, under an ordinance of 7 January 1959 unemployed 
workers receive aid from the public authorities; this is provided 
at several levels—through the National Unemployment Fund, its area 
and regional sections and the municipal unemployment funds ; through 
the public employment services; and through the adult vocational 
training centres operated under the authority of the Minister of Labour. 
The relief paid to unemployed persons out of public funds may be drawn 
concurrently with the unemployment allowances for which provision 
is made in the agreement concluded on 31 December 1958 between the 
National Council of French Employers and the French Confederation 
of Christian Workers, the French Confederation of Supervisors and the 
General Confederation of Labour—Force ouvriére.?_ This established a 
“ national inter-occupaticnal system of special unemployment allowances 
for industrial and commercial workers ”, based on contributions paid 
to the extent of four-fifths by the employers and one-fifth by the workers. 


1 National collective agreement for mechanical manufacture of glass, extended by 
Ministerial Order of 7 January 1956 (clause 41). 

2 National collective agreement for the chemical industries, extended by Ministerial 
Order of 13 November 1956 (clause 21). 

3 National collective agreement for the rubber industry (clause 14). 

* National collective agreement for the mechanical wood-working and sawing industry, 
extended by order of 28 March 1956 (clause 47). 

5 National collective agreement for the textile industry (clause 53). 

* National collective agreement for the chemical industries (clause 21). 

7 Industry and Labour, Vol. XX1, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1959, p. 263. 
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The total received (public unemployment relief plus the contributory 
allowance) may not exceed 80 per cent. of the wage, or 85 per cent. in 
the case of unemployed with dependants ; but these maxima are increased 
to 90 and 95 per cent. respectively if the person’s previous earnings 
(for a 40-hour week) were not more than one-and-a-half times as 
great as the inter-occupational minimum wage.! Persons who have to 
change their place of residence in order to take jobs offered or authorised 
by the manpower services receive a “ resettlement allowance ” to meet 
their travel, removal and installation costs. 


1 Decree to amend the decree of 12 March 1951 laying down conditions for the grant 
of unemployment allowances, dated 5 March 1959. 





Some Trends within the World 
Co-operative Movement: II’ 


THE MAJOR IMPORTANCE OF THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN THE ECONOMIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


United States 


For a number of reasons it is difficult to assess the degree of co- 
operative development in the United States. In spite of the excellent 
surveys carried out by the Departments of Agriculture and Labour 
the periodical statistics are not complete. Moreover, the term “ co- 
operative ” is not always employed in its usual sense. The traditional 
distinction between urban and rural consumers’ co-operatives does not 
exist : agricultural co-operatives often act as consumers’ co-operatives 
and under the label of “ consumers’ co-operatives” the Department of 
Labour includes all co-operative organisations, of whatever kind, that 
supply the needs of urban and rural consumers in town and country. 

n 1954 the consumers’ co-operatives serving urban consumers had 
6,135 shops with a turnover of just over $1,704 million. In 1939, 2,400 
societies (each with a number of shops) had a turnover of $1,073 million, 
so that in view of the tremendous economic expansion in the United 
States over the last two decades it is difficult to assert that there has 
been an improvement in the position of urban consumers’ co-operatives. 
Urban co-operative sales, moreover, account for only about 1 per cent. 
of total urban sales in the United States, and as regards sales in food 
shops the proportion of sales by co-operatives fell from 0.45 per cent. 
to 0.28 per cent. of the total between 1949 and 1954.2 

On the other hand from 1949 to 1954 the number of medical care 
organisations in which the “ consumer ” had a say rose from 222 to 279, 
and their membership rose from 3.13 million to 7.77 million, while 
housing run or built on co-operative lines increased from 82,855 units 
in May 1953 to 121,963 in December 1956. It is chiefly in agriculture, 
however, that co-operatives have grown during the last few decades. 

Table II provides interesting information on the growth of agricul- 
tural co-operatives from 1938 to 1957 (the last year for which comparable 
figures are available). 

The following trends should be noted: (a) the increasing strength 
of agricultural marketing societies, both in membership and in turnover, 
in spite of the decrease in the number of societies ; (b) the great develop- 
ment of purchasing societies or of the purchasing section of co-operatives 
(many marketing societies provide purchasing services) ; and (c) the 

1 The first part of this article appeared in Vol. LX XIX, No. 5, May 1959, pp. 537-549. 


2 United States Department of Labor : Consumer Cooperatives, No. 1211, Jan. 1957, 
p. 11. See also Proceedings of 20th Biennial Congress of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 
Chicago, IIll., Oct. 24-26, 1956, p. 12. 
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TABLE II]. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1938-39 AND 1957 


1938-39 Ratio of 
(A) | B:A 


Farmers’ gross income from sale 

of ‘wae (thousands of dol- 

lars) . 7,872,000 29,757,000 
Number of agric ultural marke ting 

co-operatives . . 8,100 6,500 
Membership of agricultural mar- 

keting co-operatives. . . 2,410,000 4,200,000 
Net turnover of marketing « co- 

operatives — of dol- 

ae 1,765,000 7,500,000 
Farmers’ outlay on ‘fodder, cattle, 

fertilisers and seed ane 

of dollars)... 1,639,000 7,841,000 
Number of purchasing co- opera- 

tives. . 3,113 3,300 
Membership of purchasing co- 

operatives .. . : 890,000 | 3,400,000 | 3.8 
Turnover of purchasing co- ‘oper- 

atives (thousands of dollars) 2,200,000 | 6.5 


Sources: For 1939: United States Department of Agriculture: Statistics of Farmers’ Cooperatives 
(Washington), and Agricultural Statistics (Washington, 1956). For 1957: “ The Balance Sheet of 
Agriculture, 1958”, in Federal Reserve Bulletin (Washington), Aug. 1958; Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. : Fact Book on Cooperatives (Chicago, 1958) ; and data published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


rise in turnover for both kinds of business, which is greater than the rise 
in farm income from the sale of produce on the one hand and the rise in 
farm outlay under the four main heads (fodder, fertiliser, cattle and 
seed) on the other, this being a rough indication that agricultural co- 
operative societies have made yet more headway. 

It may also be noted that both electricity co-operatives (905 with 
4 million members in 1957) and fire insurance co-operatives (1,700 with 
3 million members in 1957) are extremely important in rural districts. 

In the United States the agricultural co-operative movement is 
extremely powerful and as stated by R. L. Mighell “ probably three in 
five farmers ... belong to one or more co-operative organisations ” 
The same author states that “the significance of the farmer co-operative 
movement ... is greater than one might think from the percentages of 
the total volume of goods handled. Co-operatives frequently have 
promoted new and more efficient methods, ... and served as pilot 
operations for larger segments of an industry.”? 

Finally, co-operative credit is also well developed in the United 
States, where it takes two main forms—credit unions, of which about 
16,000 were registered in 1956-57, and the general farm credit scheme 
that operates under the Farm Credit Administration. In 1952, however, 
this very impressive cohort of agencies provided only a little over 16 
per cent. of the credit required by farmers, and the balance was made 
available by individuals, commercial banks and life insurance companies. 


1 Ronald L. MiGHELL: American Agriculture, Its Structure and Place in the Economy 
(New York, John Wiley and Sons ; London, Chapman and Hall, 1955), p. 126. 
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The United States farm credit system cannot be described here, 
however briefly, but it can be said that the farm credit organisation 
with its four divisions corresponding to different forms of credit, its 
federal banks and, on the bottom layer of the pyiamid, its national 
farm loan associations, forms a highly integrated system, which is 
closely co-ordinated with the requirements of the country’s general 
financial policy through the mutual subscription of shares by the banks 
and through the Government’s close control over the 12 federal banks. 
Such a general credit system, in which fully co-operative primary organi- 
sations obtain credit from secondary organisations that are themselves 
more or less sustained and supervised by a public or semi-public agency 
exists with variations not only in the United States but also in India 
and in France, for example, which demonstrates the great flexibility of 
the co-operative movement in adapting itself to economic and social 
requirements. 


Canada; An Example of the Role of Co-operatives in National 
Development 


The growth of co-operatives in Canada is of particular interest 
because this country has, for 20 years, been undergoing a process of 
full economic expansion. Although there have been no fundamental 
changes in the structure of the co-operative movement, has it kept up 
with the general rate of economic growth ? In what fields has it made 
the most progress ? 

The following conclusions can be reached from table III, which 
contains a number of basic data for Canada: 


TABLE III. THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND NATIONAL INCOME IN 
CANADA!, 1939 AND 1956 


(In millions of dollars) 





1939 1956 
(A) (B) 





Gross national product. .... 5,636 30,098 
Paste WMO oo e's eG 1D 716.1 2,667.1 
ee aoe ee ee 2,577.6 14,298 
Total turnover of agricultural co- 
operatives 201.7 1,019.8 
Turnover of agricultural market- 
ing societies . «eo a oad 180.7 750.6 
Turnover of farm supply societies 20.4 258.8 




















Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Canada Year Book; and Department of Agriculture: Co- 
operation in Canada, 1957. 

1 The membership of Canadian agricultural co-operatives rose from 486,589 in 1939 to 1,115,412 in 
1956, i.e. 2.3 times, while the number of co-operatives increased by 50 per cent. from 1,332 to 2,041. 


Between 1939 and 1956 the number of co-operative societies increased 
by about 50 per cent. and their m2mbership by a factor of 2.3, so that the 
average membership nearly doubled. Moreover, as regards 1956 the 
number of patrons can be compared with the figure for the total agri- 
cultural population (latest figure, from the 1951 census, 2,827,732) and 
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for the total rural population (5,381,176). Since each patron generally 
represents a farm family it can be stated without hesitation that a large 
proportion of the total number of Canadian farmers belong to co-oper- 
ative societies. 

The gross national product is 5.3 times larger than it was in 1939 and 
total farm income is 3.7 umes larger (the difference being due to the 
fact that over the last two decades Canada has increased its national 
income mainly by industrialisation), while the total turnover of agri- 
cultural co-operative societies was 5.4 times larger. 

It can be concluded that the turnover of agricultural co-operative 
societies has increased concurrently but at a faster rate than the 
gross national product. If the turnover of co-operative societies is 
broken down into sales on behalf of farmers and purchases by farmers 
it appears that sales increased 4.2 times, that is on much the same 
scale as the gross national product and farm incomes, but also that 

urchases by farmers through their co-operatives increased 12.5 times. 
his shows the increasing extent to which co-operative societies are 
supplying farmers with all kinds of goods. 

What is the general trend underlying these figures ? In the growing 
economy of a country undergoing fundamental changes in the course 
of rapid development the co-operative movement has adapted itself 
to new tasks and new problems ; co-operative organisations have proved 
to be fully as efficient as private commercial firms, and above all the 
co-operative movement has grown in areas where development is rapid ; 
it has gradually filled an economic vacuum and has grown even in fields 
in which it was weak before the Second World War, where it has secured 
an important place. All this may be of great importance for countries 
where economic development is taking place. 


Conclusions 


The prosperity of the agricultural co-operative movement in Canada 
and the United States, countries where free enterprise is one of the 
corner-stones of the economy and of society generally, is worth emphasis- 
ing, since it shows what tremendous possibilities there are for adapting 
co-operative methods to a particular people’s way of life. In these 
countries the co-operative movement does not conflict with private 
enterprise ; it is a form of private enterprise which competes in the 
country with other businesses, of whatever kind and however organised, 
on the basis of relative efficiency. 

Can it be said, then, that the co-operative movement is a business 
like any other in the United States ? Admittedly its practical aspect 
is emphasised, but it is sufficient to read the annual reports of the larger 
agricultural co-operative societies to see how much care they take to 
keep their patrons—that is, their members—abreast of their affairs 
and to secure their opinions and their votes. The membership in turn 
plays a very active part in co-operative organisations, attends general 
meetings and makes the necessary financial sacrifices to ensure their 
prosperity. The co-operative movement is the modern counterpart 
of the mutual help which has been characteristic of country life in the 
United States ever since the first immigrants reached its shores. 

In Canada, where economic development is proceeding by leaps 
and bounds, the co-operative movement is growing at the same rate, 
and sometimes faster. It is well adjusted to economic development 
needs and remedies the lack of economic organisation in development 
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areas, especially rural ones. It is the natural form of organisation in 
farming areas, and has been so long established that it is not as difficult 
for it to raise money there as in underdeveloped countries, where it 
cannot rely on the accumulated wealth of generations and on technical 
resources. As a result the co-operative movement in Canada can expand 
with no more difficulty than competing undertakings. 


PREDOMINANCE OF RURAL CO-OPERATIVES IN THE WEST INDIES 


A recently published description of the co-operative movement in 
the British Caribbean! shows that in that region the co-operative 
movement is chiefly concerned with the processing of all kinds of agri- 
cultural products, and to a smaller extent fishery products. The same 
applies in other parts of the Caribbean, but mention should be made 
of the attempts to link the development of arts and crafts with that of 
tourism by establishing co-operative societies in the French West 
Indies. 


THE RAPIDLY EXPANDING CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ASIA AND 
Its ROLE In Economic DEVELOPMENT 


In the report on the development of the co-operative movement in 
Asia prepared for the Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation in 19502, attention was drawn to a number of 
trends: the rapid growth of the movement in Asian countries, the 
increased variety of societies springing up in fields in which there were 
few of them before the Second World War, and the new responsibilities 
entrusted to them by governments. 

Since that time the co-operative movement has continued to expand 
steadily, in terms of number of societies, membership and financial 
strength, all of which have made impressive progress. In Ceylon, for 
example, from 1938-39 to 1957% (a) the total number of societies rose 
from 1,112 to 10,812; (b) their membership increased from 66,000 to 
1,353,026 ; (c) the total number of co-operative stores rose from 24 
(with 11,000 members) to 2,569 (with 689,852 members) ; and (d) the 
number of primary credit societies rose from 1,279 (34,000 members) to 
3,743 (123,892 members). Moreover, there were 77 different kinds of co- 
operative societies (but it is intended to reduce the number considerably 
under a reorganisation scheme at present in hand). Finally, the tech- 
nical staff of the co-operatives department increased from 57 to 1,353 
persons. 

Although extraneous circumstances such as also exist in other Asian 
countries no doubt facilitated the rapid development of certain groups 
of co-operatives, it is probable that the expansion of the co-operative 
movement as a whole was largely due in Ceylon to the introduction of 
systematic promotional methods which have proved successful in the 
island and could be applied elsewhere. It will be noted in this connection 
that most of the countries which have become independent since 1945 
and were previously under British administration have retained and 


1 Philip M. SHertock: “ The Co-operative Movement in the British Caribbean ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVII, No. 4, Apr. 1958, p. 325. 

21.L.0.: The Development of the Co-operative Movement in Asia, Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 19 (Geneva, 1949). 

3 The case of Ceylon is cited here because comparable statistics are available and its 
structure and problems are similar to those of many Asian countries. 
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often developed the system of registrars already mentioned in connection 
with Africa. There is no doubt that the present strength of the co- 
operative movement in Asia is largely due to the registrars, the “ guides, 
philosophers and friends” of the co-operative movement, and to the 
officers whom they have trained. 

Another interesting case is that of the development of the co-operative 
movement in India and Pakistan. It is diffcult to compare the co- 
operative statistics for 1938-39 with those for 1955 owing to the partition 
of India and Pakistan that took place in the intervening period ; but a 
comparison of the figures for India in 1938-39 with those for India and 
Pakistan in 1953-54 gives the results shown in table IV, which also 
contains figures for India alone for 1956-57. 

The rapid growth revealed by the table in the number of co-operatives 
not providing credit facilities shows that while the credit co-operative 
movement is basic to rural organisation in India and Pakistan other 
forms of co-operation are making swift progress. Indeed, credit co- 
operation was already highly developed in these countries before 1939. 
The Governments’ recent systematic policy of rural development in 
both agriculture and the handicrafts has led to and is in fact based on 
the promotion of organisations to market agricultural and handicrafts 
products. 

In most Asian countries the co-operative movement has developed 
broadly along the same lines as in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. In 
Indonesia, for example, the number of co-operatives rose from 574 (with 
52,216 members) in 1939 to 11,902 (with 1,990,373) members in 1956. 


TABLE IV. PRIMARY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN, 
1938-39, 1953-54 AND 1956-57 





Number of societies Membership (thousands) 


Agricultural Non-agricultural 





Non- 
agricultural 





Agricultural 
Credit Other Credit Other 





1938-39 
(India) .| 93,770} 11,510 6,700 8,800 3,550 1,314 


1953-54 : 
India . .| 126,954 | 30,306 8,389 | 21,137 8,361 5,910 
Pakistan .| 26,471 4,091 2,226 5,912 1,433 2,019 


Total . . .| 153,425 | 34,397 10,615 | 27,049 9,794 7,929 


1956-57 
(India) .} 161,510 | 31,905 10,150 | 28,522 | 11,875 6,403 



































Sources : For India, documents of the Reserve Bank of India. For Pakistan, Year Book of Agricultural 
Co-operation, 1956, p. 226. 


In Burma, Singapore, the Federation of Malaya and the Philippines, 
co-operative growth was similarly more or less rapid according to the 
stage of development reached 20 years ago. 
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In Japan the co-operative movement, which was already highly 
developed in 1939 (the 1939 Review mentioned, in particular, the 
existence of 14,984 agricultural co-operatives with 5,610,000 members), 
made yet further progress after the Second World War ; the summary to 
be found in the 1958 Directory provides information on the existing 
position of the co-operative movement in that country. Its economic 
importance is now considerable : for example, the rice harvest is collected 
by agricultural co-operatives under a scheme which is very similar to 
that existing for the collection of wheat through the National Wheat 
Board in France. In Japan the Government shows the same concern as 
is shown in other Asian countries with large populations and particularly 
wishes to prevent a drift of country people to the towns by giving 
villagers an opportunity of economic development. The decision to 
build new villages that would derive their livelihood from both fishing 
and farming with a view to making a systematic search for a source of 
prosperity in each village involved the preparation by the co-operatives 
themselves of a development plan which implements the Government’s 
decisions. This three-year plan for the reform and strengthening of 
co-operatives demonstrates that it is in overpopulated countries more 
than in any others that the co-operative movement has become a 
staunch ally of governments in the implementation of their economic 
policies. 


Some Present Trends in Asia 


“ Pakistan is a land of villages in which live six out of seven of its 
people... . In any national development plan the progress and welfare 
of the people in villages must have first precedence. . . . Thus a co- 
operative society is the most appropriate type of social organisation by 
which the self-help principle of Village Aid can be imylemented.” ! 
These remarks hold good, not only for Pakistan but for all those parts of 
Asia where rural conditions predominate : despite the existence of great 
industrial centres, the essential problems of everyday life are mainly 
rural. 

India’s Second Five-Year Plan devotes particular attention to the 
progress of the village, and the report of the Planning Commission pub- 
lished in 1956 stresses the important part that can be played by the co- 
operative movement in achieving it. Co-operation is in a sense the best 
means by which planning can be brought inside the village, and many 
instances might be given of this. For example the Indian Rural Credit 
Survey provides for the establishment of a central warehousing corpor- 
ation—a publicly owned institution to be responsible for questions of 
storing agricultural produce at the national level—but the co-operative 
organisations will be responsible for stocks and storage in each district : 
a structure comprising a state institution at the apex and co-operatives 
at the base is thus gradually taking shape. As regards Japan, it has been 
reported that the co-operatives are made responsible both for collecting 
and purchasing rice. This is the case also in Pakistan, which gives the 
co-operative organisations an important place in its development plan. 

The following passage from one of the reports on the Indian Second 
Five-Year Plan states in g-neral terms the official attitude on the role of 
co-operatives in national planning—an attitude which is common to 


1 Government of Pakistan, Village Aid Administration: Village Aid—Five Year Plan 
(1955-56—1959-60), pp. 1, 29. 
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many Asian governments: “ The state-partnered co-operative seems now 
to be generally accepted as the most important type of organisation in 
the future economic development. . 

Although it seems that this policy i: is being applied most systematically 
in India, the majority of Asian countries give co-operatives an outstand- 
ing place in the development plans now being implemented or prepared, 
for they consider—as the Government of Ceylon points out in the pre- 
liminary report on its six-year programme of investment—that “ in his 
co-operative {the producer] remains master of his own destiny and 
preserves most of his cherished social values... he can combine modern 
enterprise with his moral values of self-help and mutual help ”.? 

In Burma the whole co-operative movement is an integral part of the 
five-year plan (which is being extended for a second five-year period) ; 
nor is co-operative education forgotten, indeed a clear separation has 
recently been made between the economic activity of the co-operatives 
and their educational ard social work. In Taiwan a five-year plan, 
started in 1952, is to democratise the co-operatives, accentuating their 
economic character and establishing local and regional banks. In the 
Philippines a five-year plan started in 1955 is directed towards developing 
a system of co-operative education, and setting up a co-operative 
wholesale society, a co-operative advisory council, and a co-operative 
credit system. 

The co-operative movement in Asia is thus tending towards a single 
objective—to raise the standard of life of the people without overthrow- 
ing their traditions and particularly without destroying the village way 
of life. Establishment of multi-purpose village societies (which will 
provide the credit to finance crop harvests, sell the crop, and supply 
members with any goods they require) is directed towards this end; such 
societies appear to meet the over-all requirements of the village, which— 
although gradually becoming less of a closed economic unit— has not yet 
reached the stage of a market economy. The recent instructions of the 
Government of Ceylon dated 1 July 1957 amount to the establishment 
of a multi-purpose society in each village, the existing societies being 
regrouped ; this process has rapidly gained impetus and 8,128 “ co- 
operative development committees” (to precede the multi-purpose 
societies themselves) had been set up—out of the 11,248 intended—by 
the end of 1957. 

The permanent institutional forms which collaboration between the 
State and the co-operative movement is to take have been debated on 
many occasions. Should the State pay the secretaries of local co-opera- 
tives? Should it have relations with the co-operative societies only 
through the product handled—i.e. should it use the co-operatives as 
instruments for providing a service without intervening in their struc- 
ture ? Should it take shares, with or without the right to vote ? All these 
questions are being ardently discussed in Asia. In a report prepared at 
the request of the Government of India in 1957 * Sir Malcolm Darling 
recommends the organisation of co-operatives with state participation 
in various proportions, and the results of this experiment will certainly 


1 Government of India, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting : Second Five Year 
Plan—The Framework (New Delhi, 1955), p. 148. 

2? Government of Ceylon, Planning Secretariat : Six-Year Programme of Investment, 
1954-55 to 1959-60 (Colombo, 1955). 

3 Report on Certain Aspects of the Co-operative Movement in India, op. cit. and Co- 
operative Information (Geneva, 1.L.0., 1958). 
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exceed the limits of the Indian movement, for it will make a factual 
contribution to the solution of the analcgous problems which now face 
most of the co-operative movements in Asia. 


CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATION IN OCEANIA 


In Australia and New Zealand, the co-operative movement has 
continued to grow. In New South Wales, where the movement has 
always been particularly active, there were 159 organisations (123 of 
which had 50,860 members) in 1938-39. In 1955, 1,641 co-operatives 
(of which 110 were in liquidation) had 340,541 members. If 1,000 housing 
co-operatives with a limited life-span are deducted from the total it will 
be seen that the number of permanent societies has increased fourfold 
in 20 years. 

In the South Pacific, particularly in the territories that fall within 
the scope of the South Pacific Commission, the development of the 
co-operative movement, which was weak in 1939, constitutes an interest- 
ing attempt by the people to deal with their everyday problems. Most 
of these societies have a variety of functions : they centralise the produc- 
tion of their members, particularly copra, and sell them staple com- 
modities. However, there are also many specialised agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE—STABLE, 
MATURE, BUT FACED WITH NEW PROBLEMS 


The economic strength of the co-operative movement in Western 
Europe is considerable. Throughout Europe in general, co-operative 


methods have become part of everyday life : wherever men and women 
have an economic problem to face or wish to protect themselves against 
abuse, they tend to set up co-operatives ; and inversely the mere presence 
of co-operative arrangements 1s often enough to preclude abuses which 
would otherwise probably have occurred. “Co-operation” in this 
special sense has made its mark not only on the economic life of Western 
Europe but also on the structure of social and even of political life ; it 
is one of the forms of democracy. 

The profound disturbance and change which Europe has undergone 
in the last 20 years make numerical comparisons difficult, particularly in 
countries whose boundaries have been modified. 

In Austria, Germany and Italy, where the co-operative structure 
underwent far-reaching alteration between 1930 and 1940, the move- 
ment has developed along satisfactory lines since the end of the war, and 
now holds an essential place in the economic life of these countries. 

On the other hand, it is possible to make comparisons between the 
1939 statistics and those of recent years in a few countries where political 
geography and economic structure were not greatly affected by the war, 
such as the United Kingdom, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland and 
France. 

(1) On aggregate, the number of consumers’ co-operatives in the 
group of five countries mentioned above has diminished since 1939 
(little change in the United Kingdom, decrease from 1,317 to 986 in 
Sweden) ; but the number of members has increased enormously—from 
1,700,000 to 3,600,000 (more than double) in France, from 8 to 12 million 
in Great Britain, and from 420,000 to 670,000 in Switzerland. 


(2) The agricultural co-operative movement has developed in a 
similar way, though less rapidly. Table V gives figures illustrating the 
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growth of agricultural co-operatives in Sweden (chosen because of the 
continuity of its economic development) between the period from 
1936 to 1940 and 1956. 


TABLE V. THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN SWEDEN, 
1936-40 AND 1956 





1936-40 





Number of local co-operative dairies . . . 736 640 
Membership of local co-operative dairies . 157,360 254,600 
Number of local supply co-operatives . . 777 740 
Membership of local supply co-operatives . 106,500 144,500 
Total number of members of co-operatives 670,000 3 1,121,600 

















Sources : Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige (1946); and Kooperativ Verksamhet 1956 (Stockholm, Kommers- 
kollegium, 1958). 


’ Approximately. 


If the total membership of the agricultural co-operatives is compared 
with the number of agricultural employers in 1950 (334,168) or with 
the number of farms in 1951 (378,095), it will be seen that almost every 


Swedish farmer belongs to a co-operative, and that many are members 
of several specialised societies to which they sell their products. 

As regards France, comparisons are difficult to make because of the 
lack of comprehensive statistics on farm co-operatives. However, it is 
estimated that 82 per cent. of all grain marketed is handled by these 
societies, which also collect 60 per cent. of the total oil-producing crop 
and 40 per cent. of all milk for processing, besides selling 50 per cent. 
of the fertiliser and 40 per cent. of the fodder required on French farms. 
Although the pre-war figures are not known, it is certain that the co- 
operative movement has developed considerably. Fairly stable in 1939, 
it was given fresh impetus by the results of the war—the need for a 
better distribution of the products in short supply required by farmers, the 
general trend towards higher productivity in agriculture, the necessity, 
in Eurcpean countries, of obtaining a greater yield from family holdings 
without disturbing their social structure, and lastly the issue of plans 
for agricultural development and price stabilisation—all this has helped 
to spread and strengthen the co-operative movement among farmers 
and to improve its organisation. Moreover, the growth of co-operatives 
for the provision of services, which enable small farmers to obtain 
services that were formerly available to the large undertakings only, 
has been particularly striking all over Western Europe ; there are now 
such arrargements for the use of agricultural machines, for artificial 
insemination, and even for technical and scientific operations (usually 
made available by unions of co-operatives) to raise the productivity 
of small and medium-sized holdings. 

(3) Housing co-operatives of the various kinds—tenants’ societies, 
building or reconstruction societies, etc.—have also developed consider- 
ably, above all in the last ten years. War damage, the general urge for 
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greiter well-being (reflected in this case by the desire for larger and more 
ccmfortal le hcmes) and the need to restore or add to buildings which 
were often neglected even before the war have involved a big volume 
of construction. With private capital in many cases insufficient, the 
State has been obliged to provide financial or technical assistance and 
has encouraged the development of housing co-operative societies. 
A pamphlet entitled Housing Finance in Western Europe, published by 
the International Co-operative Alliance between 1950 and 1955, shows 
not only that housing co-operatives have spread fast but also that their 
membership has risen even more sharply than the number of societies 
themselves. Of course, activity in the building industry is linked to 
the general economic situation and trend ; if, as appears very probable, 
building continues to expand in the next few years, the housing co- 
operatives will probably do the same. 


(4) Among other developing forms of co-operation, fishermen’s co- 
operatives are an interesting feature. They have grown up mainly in 
the Scandinavian countries, and have as yet but little influence in 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany or the United Kingdom. 


It is always difficult to evaluate the activity of co-operative loan 
societies, whether urban or rural, for in Europe the structure of credit 
is highly centralised and the work of local co-operatives is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish from that of the central organisations. Moreover, 
the inflation that has plagued Europe in recent years does not facilitate 
comparison. In any case, in Switzerland the Raiffeisen credit funds 
increased from 731 with 69,000 members in 1942 to 1,000 with 111,000 
men bers in 1955—a rise of one-third in the number of funds and a 
slight improvement in average membership. 


Problems of the Co-operative Movement in Western Europe 


The vogue of “ productivity” that has gradually spread across 
Europe in the last ten years has reached the co-operative movement, 
which aims at modernisation in order to compete with private traders 
on an equal footing. The most impressive of the new achievements by 
consumers’ societies has been the self-service shop. The first of these 
was opened in Sweden before the end of the war, apparently without 
much success. In Switzerland the first such shop was opened at Ziirich 
in 1948 ; by 1952 there were over 100 ; and in 1957 the number of self- 
service co-operative shops throughout Switzerland was 467. The total 
number of self-service shops in 12 Western European countries increased 
from 4,700 to 15,100 (including nearly 6,000 co-operative shops) ! 
between 1953 and the end of 1956, and more are being opened every 
day throughout Europe, not only in the cities but also in country towns 
and villages, despite the big investments which are required to set 
up shops without or with a reduced number of counter staff. Indeed, 
shops of the traditional type are no longer established if self-service is 
practicable. 

There are other problems connected with the need for an increase 
in the productivity of consumers’ co-operatives : for instance, the leaders 
of the Danish movement are now concerned with centralising and re- 
allocating storage space; and the Independent Commission in the 
United Kingdom recommended amalgamating societies and combining 


1 Bulletin d’information et de documentation (Brussels), 6 Dec. 1958. 
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some of the shops (stating that the number of societies should be reduced 
from 932 to two or three hundred).! Some people even wonder whether 
the age of independent co-operatives has not passed and the time has 
not come to set up in each country one national society including all 
the others. Lastly, the establishment of the Co-operative Retail 
Society (for strengthening the financially weaker co-operatives) in 
Great Britain, the Svenska Varuhus/éreningen (society for the operation 
of department stores) and Svenska Hushdllléreningen (trustee society 
for weak co-operatives) in Sweden, and the forging in Denmark, France 
and Germany of close contractual links between the national federations 
or unions and the co-operatives which are in trouble or merely need 
credit—all these developments are as many reactions to a single prob- 
lem : the co-operative movement is obliged to regroup its components 
and to concentrate its economic and financial power. It is usually the 
national organisations which profit from this, and as the increase in 
their strength sometimes unfavourably affects the individual societies, 
the regrouping process gives rise to difficulty. The British Independent 
Commission’s recommendation to establish a society for the develop- 
ment of co-operative retail trading, which would organise chains of 
specialised stores and exist side by side with the present co-operatives 
(and with the wholesale societies), was adopted by a majority of only 
91 votes out of over 10,000 ; this indicates the disquiet among present 
co-operatives at measures which are considered necessary and justified 
by the need to increase the productivity of the British movement. 
In that connection the Independent Commission’s report and the 
proceedings of the Blackpool] Congress which met to discuss it are of 
exceptional importance for most of the European consumers’ co-operative 
movements.® 

The agricultural co-operatives have similar problems. Reference has 
already been made to the reduction in the number of co-operative 
dairies in Sweden. In Denmark the number of such dairies decreased 
from 1,404 in 1935 to 1,223 in 1958, although the volume of milk handled 
rose from 90 to 90.5 per cent. of that collected by Danish dairies of all 
kinds. Analogous phenomena are occurring all over Europe; it is 
relatively easy to ascertain the minimum acceptable productivity of a 
factory, having regard to the quantity of produce it receives for proces- 
sing ; if the minimum cannot be reached, amalgamation with another 
society must be faced. There is a further reason obliging agricultural 
co-operatives constantly to strive for higher productivity, namely the 
organisation of the market in agricultural products, which is often more 
or less controlled by the State, as are also the distribution of credit and 
of capital expenditure. The case of the French grain co-operatives is 
particularly interesting, for decisions to establish co-operative storage 
facilities appear to depend less on the desire of groups of farmers than 
on the joint action of the National Grain Office and the National Agri- 
cultural Credit Furd. Jt would seem that a new pattern of agricultural 
develot ment is gradually emerging in Europe: a group of small farms, 
each sufficient to maintain a single family, forms round a processing 


1 Co-operative Independent Commission Report, op. cit. 

2? Recommendation of the committee which was instructed to study the structure of 
the co-operative movement in the Netherlands (but the Co-operative Congress decided to 
regroup the 260 societies of that country into 23 regional organisations). 

3See also Thorsten OpHe: “Changing Structures, Economic and Co-operative ”, 
in Review of International Co-operation (London), Sep. 1958, p. 261. 
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co-operative, which sells the members’ butter, fruit or meat within a market 
which is more or less actively controlled by the State. The co-operative, 
which must handle a certain minimum of produce in order to pay 
its way, gradually comes to supervise the activity of the small farms 
concerned, not only as regards marketing but also with a view to 
improving production techniques. In France, for instance, the big 
wine-growing co-operatives do not only ask the growers for high-quality 
grapes ; they also take part in treatment of the vines, help in the search 
for the best wine-making methods, and play an active role in applying 
the legislation on the wine industry ; a process of vertical integration is 
thus established which may be compared to the integration of the various 
factories which process a given industrial product in turn. 

However, co-operation in agriculture has limits, and hitherto—save 
perhaps in Sweden—it has hardly been able to solve the problem of 
wholesale marketing. Progress is made, but slowly. The producer, 
despite good organisation in a co-operative, frequently only receives a 
very small part of the price paid by the consumer for commodities such 
as fruit, vegetables, meat and—to a smaller extent—dairy produce. 
Hitherto neither the action taken by the agricultural co-operatives to 
organise the market, nor inter-co-operative action between the producers’ 
and consumers’ movements, appear to have had any substantial effect. 
The idea of mixed formations, in which producers grouped in co-operatives 
would be associated with consumers and the State, is making progress : 
for instance, the establishment of railway station markets and of mixed 
societies for the export of certain goods may be an important stage in the 
standardisation of agricultural products. 


Co-operative Democracy and Price Policies. 


Although the co-operative movement in Europe has not gone through 
the stages indicated by Charles Gide, it now covers much more than a 
mere sector, to use Dr. Fauquet’s expression. It is a power with which 
the State must reckon and sometimes one from which the State must 
seek support. Frequently the big consumers’ co-operatives officially 
represent the organised consumer at tripartite meetings with producers 
and government. In agriculture, representatives of the co-operative 
movement often take part in the work of the committees which fix the 
prices of agricultural products or farm supplies ; sometimes, too, they 
are functional members of official bodies (e.g. of the Economic Council 
or the boards of public corporations in France) ; lastly, the influence— 
direct or indirect—of the co-operative movement in national legislatures 
is considerable. And what State could at present start a housing con- 
struction programme without having recourse, not only to co-operative 
societies for help in building but also to methods very similar to those of 
co-operation in administering the scheme ? Sometimes, indeed, the 
policy of the movement is aimed much higher, and tends to reform the 
economic structure of the country ; in other words, co-operation has 
become an affair of state. 

At the same time, however, the direct responsibilities of the co- 
operatives are increasing. Occupying as they do an important or even— 
as regards some branches—a monopolistic position in the national life, 
they can influence the general price level to an extent far exceeding that 
which results from mere competition between retailers. Indeed, when 


1See G. Fauguet: Le secteur coopératif (Basle, 1942). 
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one considers the margins applied by two self-service stores, both well 
equipped, well situated and operating under similar conditions as 
regards competition, one being co-operative and the other belonging to a 
non-co-operative chain, it may well be wondered whether such com- 
petition still exists. Competition is carried backward to the wholesale 
societies or even to the level of the producers’ organisations, and as a 
result of import controls, customs duties, quotas, and the like, it becomes 
a national question in respect of certain basic consumer products. 
Suffice it to mention here the striking successes obtained by the Swedish 
co-operatives, whose position in the country is such that they can bring 
down some prices by the mere threat of building factories or importing 
their own supplies. 

In these circumstances, payment of the “ dividend” to individual 
members loses its original object, which was to give the consumer the 
benefit of “ cost price” or bring an analogous advantage to producers. 
The co-operative no longer has to economise on overheads and return to 
its members the savings thus made; instead, by an “ active” price 
policy it seeks to extend to all the consumers or producers of the country 
the prices which, in principle, ought to have been set for members of the 
co-operative alone. The dividend subsists less and less in its original 
form at the level of the retail store ! and is in a sense transposed to the 
national level, so that all the people benefit from the efforts of the 
co-operative movement and it becomes effectively a pilot sector of 
economic life.” 

The repercussions of this state of affairs on both doctrine and practice 
are considerable, and one of them is particularly important, for it 
enables a reply to be given to questions which weigh heavily on the 


future of co-operative methods in the western countries: what is the 
consumer’s place, what chance has he of exerting any control over these 
sumptuous shops, these huge factories, whose efficiency, turnover and 
financial means rival those of the biggest capitalist undertakings ? 
What becomes of mutual aid or, to use Dr. Fauquet’s formulation, if the 


, 


co-operatives are a “ business” what becomes of the co-operative 
“ society ” ? 

Evidently the link between the 50,000 members of some big con- 
sumers’ co-operative is not the same as that which united the little group 
of weavers in Rochdale ; but the problems of today do not arise in the 
same terms as those of a hundred years ago. In fact, it is at the national 
level that the big price problems are discussed, and it is at that level also 
that much of the work of the co-operative federations and unions goes 
on today. On all sides these federations give increasing attention to the 
education of their members and to developing the spirit of mutual aid ; 
they establish schools, arrange lectures, distribute scholarships ; and they 
have been one of the chief promoters of the fundamental democratic 
education which, for instance, the Swiss Consumers’ Co-operative Union 
has made one of its leading interests. Not only is the work of the 
Rochdale weavers still carried on in the uncounted little co-operative 
stores which stud the towns and countryside of Western Europe ; it has 
gradually risen to the level of the nation itself. The establishment of an 


1 Often in Europe dividends are fixed once and for all, in practice, before the close of 
the financial year. See, again, the recommendations of the Independent Commission in 
Great Britain. 

2 An accurate study of the various price policies followed by European co-operatives 
at the production and consumption levels has yet to be made. It would be extremely 
valuable. 
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economic democracy through small units has had a pronounced effect on 
democracy itself, and the co-operative movement now stands as an 
essential factor in Europe’s social peace and social freedom. 


THE NEw CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT OF EASTERN EUROPE 


The 1958 Directory gives a certain arrount of information on co-oper- 
ation in some Eastern European countries—Bu garia, Czechoslovakia, 
Polard, Rumania, Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, including the 
Ukraine. Although some of the co-operative movements in this region, 
such as those of the Soviet Union, are of fairly long standing or were 
based on what remained of the pre-1939 co-operatives after the war, 
their present form is extremely special owing to the new tasks conferred 
by government on the co-operatives and the thorough tiansfo1mation 
which they have undergone. 

Furthermore, most of the co-operative movements of Eastern Europe 
are so recent that the tendencies underlying their present development 
cannot yet be discerned. However, these movements do appear to have 
the following characteristics : they are highly centralised (there is, in 
general, only one union or federation for each branch of co-operative 
action) ; they are particularly active in two branches—work on behalf 
of all kinds of consumers, and agricultural production—but in many 
cases classic co-operative functions are transferred to state agencies (for 
instance, distribution of food products in Bulgaria) ; they have vast 
economic importance, due mainly to the official policy of relying largely 
on them in certain sectors ; and an attempt is made in many countries to 
establish the movement’s own undertakings for production, particularly 
of foodstuffs (bakeries, canning plants, drinks factories, etc.). 

Co-operative action in Eastern Europe should accordingly be studied 
within the framework of the national economies, which—in that region— 
are planned. The present tendencies of the movement and the problems 
met with ! confirm the view that co-operative questions in any country 
must be studied in the light of its economic, social and political evolution. 


THE SLOW PROGRESS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


Economic and social structures have hitherto hardly been favourable 
to the development of co-operative action in the Near East, where 
there is no parallel for the rapid growth seen in various Asian countries 
for instance. However, the movement is spreading through the whole 
eastern Mediterranean area, although a numerical comparison between 
the situation in 1939 and in recent years is difficult to make because few 
figures were formerly available (only Egvpt, Turkey, Cyprus and Pales- 
tine appear in the 1939 Review articlc) and a number of political changes 
have taken place. 

However, the position has improved rapidly in several countries, 
particularly since 1950. Consequently it was possible to include in 
the 1958 Directory information regarding the position of the co-operative 
movement in almost all parts of the Near and Middle East. It will thus 
be found that the movement has continued to develop in Turkey, 
Israel, Egypt and the Sudan, where it holds an important place in the 


1Cf. M. VuéKovié: “ Recent Trends in the Yugoslav Co-operative Movement”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 5, Nov. 1957, p. 467. 
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respective national economies, and that it is now growing rapidly im 
several other countries such as Jordan, Iraq and Iran. 

The consumers’ co-operatives are faced with difficulties, due mainly 
to the structure of retail trade in these countries. Everywhere, people 
do most of their shopping in the “ bazaar “, to which they are attached 
for social as well as economic reasons and where there appears to be 
some degree of competition, so that the prices paid by consumers are 
probably not prohibitive. Moreover, the consumers’ co-operatives are 
making progress, in many cases from initial purchasing groups set up 
by the employees of big establishments or public departments. Thus 
in Iran it was the army co-operative which served as a starting point 
for the recently formed Federation of Co-operative Societies ; in Egypt 
the first co-operative was formed by employees of an oil company, and 
in Iraq the Bagdad public transport workers’ co-operative is one of the 
outstanding consumers’ organisations in that city. Often the State 
grants these bodies valuable facilities—fiscal or customs exemption— 
which give them a sound basis for their early operations. 

The agricultural co-operatives have developed under the influence 
of two main types of action: agrarian reforms, and arrangements to 
bring hitherto uncultivated land into use ; secondly, action taken by 
governments to promote or organise the marketing of agricultural 
products (in Turkey, for instance, and also in Israel, where the agri- 
cultural co-operatives through their unions play a very important part 
in the marketing of produce and in applying the Government's agri- 
cultural policy). Furthermore, governments use the co-operatives as a 
channel through which farmers may obtain the materials and products 
they need and as a means of combating the chronic indebtedness of 
most farmers ; this struggle can only be successful if the farmer is freed 
from the necessity (still common) of pledging his crop in advance so as 
to obtain—on exorbitant terms—the money for his immediate liveli- 
hood. 

The growth of agricultural co-operatives thus appears likely to 
contribute to a stabilisation of rural] conditions and to economic develop- 
ment in the Near East. 

Housing co-operatives are also spreading in some of the countries 
of the region, particularly Turkey, Jordan, Egypt and Iraq. In many 
cases such co-operatives are formed after consumers’ societies have 
been established and developed. The State makes loans and allots 
land to a specific group of persons (civil servants, railway workers, 
employees of various undertakings) so as to help them to improve their 
standard of life. 

Credit co-operatives are growing—slowly on the whole, but on a 
wide scale in some of the countries such as Turkey. The general tendency 
towards creating a system of supervised rural credit sometimes makes 
the establishment of organisations a rather laborious task, for the 
essence of the problem is not only to make loans to farmers but also to 
control the use of the money advanced, which might otherwise fall into 
the hands of usurers. The position of the credit co-operatives often 
depends on the attitude taken by the central agricultural banks, which 
desire to establish loan funds in which individuals may deposit their 
money and from which they may borrow. The difficulty of accumulating 
savings in this region, and on the other hand the availability to govern- 
ments of certain resources—for instance from oil—hamper the growth 
of a credit system based on the unlimited liability of members, the 
system which served as basis for the development of credit in India. 
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Moreover, security co-operatives for handicraftsmen have been estab- 
lished in connection with the People’s Bank in Turkey to enable indivi- 
dual craftsmen to obtain large credits without too much risk for the 
lending institution. 

The co-operative movement in Israel is a very special case, for this 
country is a real laboratory of co-operative methods and provides an 
experimental field where new forms of organisation are constantly being 
tried. Among the most interesting achievements here is the Mshav, 
and its many variants, a method which preserves the independence of 
the small producer while obliging him to accept the discipline that is 
essential to increased farm output and a higher standard of living and 
which resembles the old structure of the Svrian Musha villages. 

Lastly, governments are showing an active concern for co-operative 
procedures. Governmental co-operative services, either independent 
or attached to various ministries, have been set up in most of the Near 
Eastern countries. Most of their work is of an educational character— 
they supervise the co-operatives, audit their accounts, organise training 
sessions for officers of the societies, as in Egypt, and bring together 
persons interested in the co-operative movement, collaborating closely 
with such private organisations as the Turkish Association for Co- 
operative Action, which has already been in existence for a considerable 
time and plays a decisive part in co-operative development in Turkey. 


Conclusion 


The development of co-operative action throughout the world 
seems to have two major aspects, although these are not easy to dis- 
tinguish but frequently merge as business conditions fluctuate. 

In the economically backward countries the co-operative movement 
has developed rather rapidly and holds an essential place. Even if, as 
is frequently the case, its economic weight is no more than moderate, 
it is a nucleus for economic organisation, for grouping the strength of 
countless individual producers and consumers. Particularly in rural 
areas the co-operative movement may gradually fill the vacuum, the 
lack of all economic organisation, which is one of the principal charac- 
teristics of underdeveloped countries. For this reason it is not only the 
faithful ally of governments but frequently also their essential means 
of reaching the rural population. 

This is true both of countries in the midst of industrial exparsion, 
like Canada, and also of those still regarded as underdeveloped. No 
doubt in the former group the co-operative movement is considered by 
its members to be chiefly a means of doing business in their own interest. 
For the latter group it is often the only means of raising standards of 
life and improving conditions. These two points of view are not mutually 
contradictory, but occur at different levels of economic development. 

In a number of countries, however, co-operative development 
appears to have reached saturation point ; in other words, the move- 
ment has attained a degree of extension such that it is obliged to devote 
its energies more to work of organisation and reinforcement than to a 
search for new fields of action. This is the case in some African and 
Asian countries, where long-standing co-operative structures tend less 
to multiply than to consolidate, even managing at times to amalgamate 
or eliminate some organisations with a view to increasing the productivity 
of those that remain. This has its reasons : often, in agricultural or the 
handicrafts, it is the very character of the commodity to be handled 
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respective national economies, and that it is now growing rapidly in 
several other countries such as Jordan, Iraq and Iran. 

The consumers’ co-operatives are faced with difficulties, due mainly 
to the structure of retail trade in these countries. Everywhere, people 
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for social as well as economic reasons and where there appears to be 
some degree of competition, so that the prices paid by consumers are 
probably not prohibitive. Moreover, the consumers’ co-operatives are 
making progress, in many cases from initial purchasing groups set up 
by the employees of big establishments or public departments. Thus 
in Iran it was the army co-operative which served as a starting point 
for the recently formed Federation of Co-operative Societies ; in Egypt 
the first co-operative was formed by employees of an oil company, and 
in Iraq the Bagdad public transport workers’ co-operative is one of the 
outstanding consumers’ organisations in that city. Often the State 
grants these bodies valuable facilities—fiscal or customs exemption— 
which give them a sound basis for their early operations. 

The agricultural co-operatives have developed under the influence 
of two main types of action: agrarian reforms, and arrangements to 
bring hitherto uncultivated land into use ; secondly, action taken by 
governments to promote or organise the marketing of agricultural 
products (in Turkey, for instance, and also in Israel, where the agri- 
cultural co-operatives through their unions play a very important part 
in the marketing of produce and in applying the Government’s agri- 
cultural policv). Furthermore, governments use the co-operatives as a 
channel through which farmers may obtain the materials and products 
they need and as a means of combating the chronic indebtedness of 
most farmers ; this struggle can only be successful if the farmer is freed 
from the necessity (still common) of pledging his crop in advance so as 
to obtain—on exorbitant terms—the money for his immediate liveli- 
hood. 

The growth of agricultural co-operatives thus appears likely to 
contribute to a stabilisation of rural conditions and to economic develop- 
ment in the Near East. 

Housing co-operatives are also spreading in some of the countries 
of the region, particularly Turkey, Jordan, Egypt and Iraq. In many 
cases such co-operatives are formed after consumers’ societics have 
been established and developed. The State makes loans and allots 
land to a specific group of persons (civil servants, railway workers, 
employees of various undertakings) so as to help them to improve their 
standard of life. 

Credit co-operatives are growing—slowly on the whole, but on a 
wide scale in some of the countries such as Turkey. The general tendency 
towards creating a system of supervised rural credit sometimes makes 
the establishment of organisations a rather laborious task, for the 
essence of the problem is not only to make loans to farmers but also to 
control the use of the money advanced, which might otherwise fall into 
the hands of usurers. The position of the credit co-operatives often 
depends on the attitude taken by the central agricultural banks, which 
desire to establish loan funds in which individuals may deposit their 
money and from which they may borrow. The difficulty of accumulating 
savings in this region, and on the other hand the availability to govern- 
ments of certain resources—for instance from oil—hamper the growth 
of a credit system based on the unlimited liability of members, the 
system which served as basis for the development of credit in India. 
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Moreover, security co-operatives for handicraftsmen have been estab- 
lished in connection with the People’s Bank in Turkey to enable indivi- 
dual craftsmen to obtain large credits without too much risk for the 
lending institution. 

The co-operative movement in Israel is a very special case, for this 
country is a real laboratory of co-operative methods and provides an 
experimental field where new forms of organisation are constantly being 
tried. Among the most interesting achievements here is the M shav, 
and its many variants, a method which preserves the independence of 
the small producer while obliging him to accept the discipline that is 
essential to increased farm output and a higher standard of living and 
which resembles the old structure of the Svrian Musha villages. 

Lastly, governments are showing an active concern for co-operative 
procedures. Governmental co-operative services, either independent 
or attached to various ministries, have been set up in most of the Near 
Eastern countries. Most of their work is of an educational character— 
they supervise the co-operatives, audit their accounts, organise training 
sessions for officers of the societies, as in Egypt, and bring together 
persons interested in the co-operative movement, collaborating closely 
with such private organisations as the Turkish Association for Co- 
operative Action, which has already been in existence for a considerable 
time and plays a decisive part in co-operative development in Turkey. 


Conclusion 


The development of co-operative action throughout the world 
seems to have two major aspects, although these are not easy to dis- 


tinguish but frequently merge as business conditions fluctuate. 

In the economically backward countries the co-operative movement 
has developed rather rapidly and holds an essential place. Even if, as 
is frequently the case, its economic weight is no more than moderate, 
it is a nucleus for economic organisation, for grouping the strength of 
countless individual producers and consumers. Particularly in rural 
areas the co-operative movement may gradually fill the vacuum, the 
lack of all economic organisation, which is one of the principal charac- 
teristics of underdeveloped countries. For this reason it is not only the 
faithful ally of governments but frequently also their essential means 
of reaching the rural population. 

This is true both of countries in the midst of industrial exparsion, 
like Canada, and also of those still regarded as underdeveloped. No 
doubt in the former group the co-operative movement is considered by 
its members to be chiefly a means of doing business in their own interest. 
For the latter group it is often the only means of raising standards of 
life and improving conditions. These two points of view are not mutually 
contradictory, but occur at different levels of economic development. 

In a number of countries, however, co-operative development 
appears to have reached saturation point ; in other words, the move- 
ment has attained a degree of extension such that it is obliged to devote 
its energies more to work of organisation and reinforcement than to a 
search for new fields of action. This is the case in some African and 
Asian countries, where om grainy co-operative structures tend less 
to multiply than to consolidate, even managing at times to amalgamate 
or eliminate some organisations with a view to increasing the productivity 
of those that remain. This has its reasons : often, in agricultural or the 
handicrafts, it is the very character of the commodity to be handled 
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which demands the expansion of processing or marketing co-operatives. 
When a co-operative factory hallo. say, rice or cocoa is in existence, 
with buildings and equipment, it is often more economical to increase 
its dimensions when new members come alc ng than to establish another. 
In fact, the practicable number of co-operative undertakings is limited : 
in Denmark, for instance, there is no longer any question of starting 
new co-operative dairies—on the contrary there is a move to regroup, 
for productivity purposes, those that now exist. 

Each new leap forward by the economy, due to outside circumstances, 
involves a new development of co-operative organisations. The case of 
Canada is highly characteristic : thanks to new techniques it has been 

ssible to exploit the natural wealth of the central provinces in the 
ast 20 years ; and it is in these provinces that the progress of the co- 
operative movement has been greatest and most systematic. 

In the western world the movement occupies quite a different 
position. In agricultural areas it has become part of everyday life, and 
is one ot the permanent institutions of the rural community ; it has a 
Jarge place in the wine, milk and grain production sectors ; and it often 
coiliborates with governments in applying agricultural policy, particu- 
larly as regards stocks of surplus products. 

The consumers’ co-operatives are of importance both economically 
and financially and have in the last 20 years shown great stability in 
face of well organised commercial organisations. Can they expand still 
further at the expense of private commerce ? Perhaps the future 
course of the consumers’ co-operative movement is that which has been 
followed for some years by Swedish co-operators, who consider that the 
struggle for the “ best ” or “ fairest ” price should no longer be carried 
on at the level of the individual consumer but has moved up to the 
national level: accordingly, the consumers’ co-operative movement 
must have its own factories and constantly seek to increase its pro- 
ductivity and decrease its selling prices, so as to counteract the mono- 
polistic tendencies of the international cartels. 

Lastly, the housing co-operative movement is developing in step 
with building activity in Europe, i.e. very rapidly at present ; and the 
fishermen’s co-operative organisations are growing slowly but have 
not had a decisive effect on national markets, except in a few countries 
such as Norway. 

What becomes of the consumer among these huge organisations ? 
What chance has he of really controlling the activity of the powerful 
bodies which make up the European co-operative movement today, 
particularly on the consumption side? The search for maximum 
productivity, which induces consumers’ co-operatives to establish 
central managerial agencies for their department stores, does not seem 
to leave much scope for action by the individual consumer. The develop- 
ment of co-operative education in all its forms, in which many of the 
European movements are engaged, is certainly a valuable element for 
a reply to this question. 

The co-operative movement was created in Europe as a weapon 
in the fight against the shortcomings and abuses of commerce and 
industry. In the last hundred years these abuses have greatly diminished 
and needs are more and more completely satisfied by various means, of 
which co-operative action is one. Trade unions, political parties and 
associations of many kinds have acted on lines parallel to those followed 
by the co-operative organisations themselves, whose own effort has 
frequently shifted from the economic to the political plane. All this 
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has tended to restrict the scope of action of the co-operative movement, 
which has gained in stability what it has lost in aggressive spirit. Co- 
operation in Western Europe has reached maturity. 

In the developing countries the co-operative movement is one of 
the essential factors in national life, for it offers these countries a means 
of constructing their economy and even in some cases a framework for 
their social life as well. The tasks which it may accomplish are tre- 
mendous. 

But there is no inherent contradiction between the functions the 
co-operative movement should perform in the developed countries and 
in those now building up their national economies. The different aspects 
it takes on are merely the reflection of different stages in economic and 
social evolution. 
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lenkung. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1959. 95 pp. 12 marks. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


DaniELs, Walter M. (editor). The American Labor Movement. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 30, No. 3. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1958. 
223 pp. $2. 


KANNAPPAN, Subbiah, and associates. Labour-Management Relations at the 
Indian Aluminium Works, Belur, W. Bengal. A Case Study. Jamshedpur, 
India, Xavier Institute of Labour Relations, 1958. xi+53 pp.+xiv 
appendices. 

This is a case study of labour-management relations at the level of the 
undertaking financed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment of the 
Government of India and carried out by the Xavier Institute of Labour 
Relations. It investigates the relations between the management and the 
union in the factory and attempts to single out some of the factors which 
account for the change in the relationship from open conflict to a long 
contractual agreement. 


Karson, Marc. American Labor Unions and Politics, 1900-1918. Foreword 
by Selig PERLMAN. Carbondale, Southern Illinois University Press, 1958. 
xv+358 pp. $6.50. 


LeEstIEurR, Frederick G. The Scanlon Plan... A Frontier in Labor-Management 
Cooperation. A Publication of the Industrial Relations Section, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Cambridge, Technology Press of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, New 
York ; London, Chapman & Hall, 1958. xii+-173 pp. $4.50. 


LevINE, Solomon B. JIndustrial Relations in Postwar Japan. Urbana, 

University of Illinois Press, 1958. xiii+200 pp. $4.25. 

In an effort to assess the impact of Western institutions on a non-Western 
society the author of this study makes a thorough appraisal of the problems 
of the present Japanese system of industrial relations. 

The work is divided into seven chapters, the first dealing with the 
historical and physical setting in which the Japanese system of industrial 
relations operates, the process of the Japanese industrialisation and the 
reforms undertaken by the Occupation Authorities. Chapter II explores 
the role of the traditional managerial class, their policies, attitudes and 
approach to their workers, while Chapters III and IV examine the trade 
union movement, its origin, growth, structure, functions and philosophy. 
Chapters V and VI deal with the collective bargaining machinery, and the 
scope and contents of collective agreements as well as the pivotal role of the 
Government in the regulation of industrial employment. In the final chapter, 
the author summarises the character of Japanese industrial relations and 
gives further observations on its future course in the light of world economics 
and politics. 

The book contains an extensive selected bibliography on the subject. 


Myers, Charles A. Industrial Relations in India. Bombay, Calcutta, New 
Delhi, Madras, Asia Publishing House, 1958. xiv+376 pp. 15.75 rupees. 

Mawercruux, A. E. Paccmompenue mpydoseix cnopoe. Moscow, Tociwpusyar, 
1958. 214 pp. 3.60 roubles. 


In this short study A. E. Pasherstnik analyses the causes of labour 
disputes in the U.S.S.R., the principles applied in examining them and the 
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structure of the bodies empowered to do so, whose activities he surveys. 
He then gives an account of current practice for the settlement of disputes 
arising out of the discharge of a worker or employee, his transfer to another 
post, wage questions, disciplinary action or questions regarding the re- 
sponsibility of a worker or employee for material damage caused by him to 
the undertaking which employs him. 


SHIPPEN, Katherine B. This Union Cause. The Growth of Organized Labor 
in America. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. vi+180 pp. $2.50. 


A lively account of the labour movement in the United States from the 
craft societies of colonial times to the powerful unions of today. 


Labour Law 


CrimMINo, Salvatore, and Getic, Sergio. Compendio di legislazione sociale. 
Consulenza ed assistenza alle aziende in materia di lavoro e di previdenza 
sociale. Leggi, decreti, regolamenti, usi, contratti-accordi, osservazioni, 
giurisprudenza. Imola, Editrice Galeati, 1958. viii+463 pp. 1,800 liras. 


A comprehensive manual of legislation, court decisions and legal practice 
relating to the contract of employment in Italy. 


Les comités d'entreprise, législation, véglementation, jurisprudence. Comités 
d’entreprise, No. 382, 31 mars 1959. Supplément au service quotidien 
No. 3088, 31 mars 1959. Numéro spécial. Paris, Liaisons sociales, 1959, 
88 pp. 400 francs. 


In France nearly 23,800 industrial, commercial and agricultural under- 
takings with more than 50 employees are covered by regulations governing 
works committees. Over 4,800,000 workers, technical specialists, supervisors 
and heads of undertakings are therefore involved in the economic and social 
reform initiated by the order of 22 February 1945. The organisation of 
works committees and their operation and powers still give rise to many 

roblems, with which heads of undertakings and trade unions must deal. 

his special issue of Liaisons sociales summarises the regulatory measures 
in this field (constitution of works committees, their composition, election 
and powers, special protection and their purpose, etc.). Besides giving 
the text of amendments and supplements to the above-mentioned legisla- 
tion, it reports new court decisions which throw added light on the many 
practical difficulties not solved by the existing laws and regulations. The 
issue is rounded out by succinct documentation on the organisation and 
operation of bodies existing in other Western European countries and which 
correspond to the works committees in France, and on rules and regulations 
drawn up for such bodies by employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


Les conventions collectives du travail. Régime actuel, liste des conventions 
nationales, inventaive sommaire des clauses conventionnelles. No. 2156 de 
Législation sociale, 9 février 1959. Supplément au service quotidien 
No. 2053, 9 février 1959. Numéro spécial, Paris. Liaisons sociales, 1959. 
84 pp. 400 francs. 


Periods of intense social and political activity in France since the end of 
the First World War have been marked by a proliferation of collective agree- 
ments : more than 900 in 1919 and 1920, more than 2,000 from 1936 to 1938, 
and more than 1,000 from 1950 to 1958, supplemented by some 3,500 special 
wage agreements. These figures bear witness to the importance which 
contractual labour law has acquired in France. 

This special issue of Liaisons sociales is devoted to problems arising out 
of the negotiation, conclusion and implementation of collective agreements. 
The first part contains an analysis of existing statutory provisions concerning 
such agreements. A complete list of agreements declared generally binding 
since 1946 and of those concluded since 1950 is given in the second part. 
The pamphlet is largely devoted to a systematic and objective study of the 
most significant provisions of the major agreements concluded since 1950 
(trade union rights, works councils and staff delegates, holidays, sickness, 
etc.). 
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Martin Branco, José. El contrato de trabajo. Estudio sobre su naturaleza 
juridica, Madrid, Revista de Derecho Privado, 1957. xii+237 pp. 


This book is divided into three parts, the first of which comprises a 
study of the theory of contractual relationships from several viewpoints. 
One such viewpoint assimilates the contract of employment to a lease ; 
another identifies it with the contract of agency ; a third treats it as a deed 
of partnership ; another considers it in the light of a contract of sale and, 
lastly, yet another envisages it as a contract sui generis. The second part is 
devoted to the employment relationship : an examination is made in this 
part of the doctrines which consider the employment relationship as distinct 
from a contractual relationship. Finally, in Part III the author gives his 
views on the legal nature of the contract of employment, which he considers 
as being a part of private law, without, however, excluding the possibility 
of new principles and norms replacing those at present recognised in this 
sphere. 


REZLER, Julius, and CARAHER, Gerald J. Labor Experts on Pending Labor 
Legislation : An Opinion Survey. Chicago, Institute of Social and Indus- 
trial Relations, Loyola University, 1958. 42 pp. $1. 


Scuuz, Walter. Entscheidungen in Arbeitsstreitigheiten. Vol. 1: Zusammen- 
gestellt und bearbeitet von Walter Scnutz. Vol. II : Zusammengestellt 
und bearbeitet von Walter ScHuLz, unter Mitarbeit von Theodor Kunz 
und Heinz Pau. Berlin, VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1956 and 1958. 
579 pp. (the two volumes). 


Management. 


Burnuaw, T. H., and Hoskins, G. O. Elements of Industrial Organization. 
Engineering Economics, Book I. Sixth edition. London, Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 1958. v+330 pp. 21s. 


Crurt, A. Godfrey. The Management Counsellor Speaks to You. Foreword 
by Sir Frederic Hooper. London, Edinburgh, W. & R. Chambers 
Limited, 1958. xvi+160 pp. 15s. 


Kamenuuep, C., Kontorosny, B. and MMuuyoaun, [. Ixonomuxa, opzanuzayua 
u naanupoésanue npoMmolulaeHHozo Npednpuamua. Yuebuoe nocobue. Moscow, 
Tocnonutusgat, 1958. 504 pp. 10.50 roubles. 

A manual of scientific work organisation, by S. Kamenitser, V. Konto- 
rovitch and G. Pishchulin, designed for university-level students. 


RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFT, RKW- 
AUSLANDSDIENST. Betriebsfiihrung in amerikanischen Mittel- und Klein- 
betrieben. Eine Studienreise junger Unternehmer in die Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika. Heft 88. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1959. 
61 pp. 7.50 marks. 


Manpower. 


MARKI, Erwin. Die Arbeitslosigkeit in Italien. Pfaffikon, Buchdruckerei 
Walter Kunz, 1958. 99 pp. 


MINISTERIO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, DIREZIONE GENE- 
RALE DELL’OCCUPAZIONE E DELL’ADDESTRAMENTO PROFESSIONALE, Italy. 
Dizionario delle professioni. Fascicolo I. Lettera A. Rome, 1958. 64 pp. 


This is the first fascicle of a dictionary of trades and occupations designed 
to meet the needs of vocational guidance and training centres, placement 
offices, and bodies concerned with emigration and labour relations. It will 
be divided into three parts: introduction, the dictionary proper and a 
glossary of the technical terms most frequently used in the definitions. The 
provisional edition will be brought out in fascicles, each one covering one or 
more letters of the alphabet. 
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Oxocui, Kazuo. Labor in Modern Japan. The Science Council of Japan, 
Division of Economics, Commerce and Business Administration, Eco- 
nomic Series No. 18. Tokyo, The Science Council of Japan, 1958. 117 pp. 


This study constitutes a section of the research project on A Short 
History of Modern Japan sponsored by the Japan Institute of Pacific 
Relations and conducted under the general editorship of Dr. Tadao Yanai- 
hara, Chairman of the Research Committee of the Institute. It deals with a 
long period ranging from the first decades of the Meiji era through the 
Taisho and Showa eras to the years following the Second World War. 
Chapters are devoted to labour problems and the labour movement in the 
Meiji period, the Taisho period, and during and after the Second World 
War. A supplement by Solomon B. Levine of the Institute of Industrial 
and Labour Relations of the University of Illinois on “ Japan’s Labour 
Problems and Labour Movement 1950-1955 ” is appended. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT UND SOZIALORDNUNG. Die Jugend in 
Schule und Beruf. Eine Sammlung statistischer Zahlen. Bonn, 1959. 


81 pp. 


OsTERREICHISCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Der Jugend wird geholjen.. 
40 Jahre Fiirsorge fiir die arbeitende Jugend Osterreichs. Vienna, 1958. 
104 pp. 


A survey of measures taken by the Austrian Federation of Trade Unions 
and other bodies such as the labour chambers and sickness insurance institu- 
tions with a view to contributing to the social welfare and health of young 
workers by such means as holiday and rest homes, apprentices’ homes and 
medical examinations. The survey is preceded by an historical note showing 
how such measures originated, 40 years ago, and how they have developed 


up to the present, and describing the present situation of young workers and 
the vicissitudes through which they have lived—war, political crises and 
unemployment. 

There are also biographical notes on prominent personalities in social 
welfare who have played, or are still playing, a decisive part in the welfare 
of young workers ; the survey is rounded out by statistical tables and numer- 
ous drawings and photographs. 


SECRETARf{A DE Epucaci6n PUB Lica, Mexico. Consejo Nacional Técnico 
de la Educacién. Mexico City, 1958. 110 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Cont1, Laura. L’assistenza e la previdenza sociale. Storia e problemi. Pre- 
fazione di Rodolfo Monpo.LFo. Milan, Feltrinelli, 1958. ix+221 pp. 
The author gives an over-all view, from the Marxist angle, of the social 

and historical conditions which determined the creation and development of 

social security ; he also analyses present achievements and the problems of 
social security throughout the world and in particular in Italy. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION, United States. Social Security Programs Throughout 
the World, 1958... Including Five Charts Summarizing the Principal 
Legislative Provisions. Washington, 1958. xxv+93 pp. $1. 


This is a complete revision of earlier publications of the Social Security 
Administration dealing with social security systems and going back to 
1940 ; it replaces two 1954 publications, one dealing with old-age, survivors’ 
and invalidity insurance programmes, and the other with health and matern- 
ity insurance. The report also brings up to date the summary information 
in the I.L.0.’s International Survey of Social Security, published in 1950. 
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It constitutes the most comprehensive and up-to-date summary in existence 
of the provisions of social security laws throughout the world, and covers 
old-age, invalidity and survivors’ schemes in 58 countries, health and matern- 
ity schemes in 59, unemployment in 26, family allowances in 38 and work 
injury schemes in 77. An opening chapter describes the essential elements 
of these schemes in terms of the type of system which exists, the coverage, 
source of funds, types of benefits, qualifying conditions and administration. 

The summary of detailed statutory provisions is arranged in five charts, 
each of them dealing with one of the five contingencies referred to above. 
Each chart contains essential information on the dates of the basic laws ; the 
coverage provisions with the principal inclusions and exclusions ; the source 
of funds, contributions of workers, employers and the government, and the 
portion of wages or earnings included in the tax or benefit base ; the amount 
of and qualifying conditions for the different types of benefits ; and the 
administrative structure. The information on benefits presented covers 
such matters as the percentage of wages which the benefit represents, as 
well as dependants’ benefits, where applicable. The summary of qualifying 
conditions includes, for old-age benefits, the pensionable age, the number 
of years of required contributions or employment in insured work, the 
retirement test and the effect of concurrent earnings, for example. In the 
case of work injuries, it shows the level of benefits for temporary and per- 
manent disability and the nature of medical care services provided. Informa- 
tion is given, too, on the type and amount of benefits paid to the classes of 
survivors who may be entitled to benefits under all schemes, where relevant. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY, United States. 
Adequacy of Benefits under Unemployment Insurance. A staff report 
prepared for the Steering Committee of the Federal Advisory Council. 
Washington, 1958. 32 pp.+40 tables. 


The Federal Advisory Council, which advises the Secretary of Labour on 
matters of unemployment insurance policy and administration, requested 
an expansion of former studies “on the human aspects of employment 
security, with special reference to the adequacy of unemployment insurance 
benefits ”. The present report brings up to date the information contained 
in a 1952 report on “ Adequacy of Benefits under Unemployment Insurance ”. 
However, it takes advantage of the results of co-operative research efforts 
of federal and state authorities, the most significant source being information 
drawn “ from the people to whom the programme is directed . . . its benefi- 
ciaries or former beneficiaries ”. 

The report presents and explains the main trends of opinion on the 
principles and purposes of qualifying requirements, the weekly benefit 
amount and the duration of benefits, without taking any official position 
on these opinions. This is followed by a review of research findings regarding 
these three questions, embodying new information drawn from a series of 
sample studies, using household interview techniques. One series of studies 
was concerned with persons who had exhausted their benefit rights before 
re-employment, and with the occupational and other characteristics of 
those who were or were not re-employed within certain intervals following 
exhaustion of benefits. Another series, concerned with the role of unemploy- 
ment benefits in the income and expenditure patterns of benefit recipients, 
attempts to answer questions on changes in cash income and spending 
before and after the onset of unemployment and on the relationship of 
benefits to wages, to total cash income, and to total expenses and “ non- 
deferrable ” expenses during the period of unemployment. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, Canada. Workmen's Compensation in Canada. 
A Comparison of Provincial Laws. Ottawa, 1958. 43 pp. 25 cents. 


ScHMATZ, Hans, and FischwasseEr, Gerd. Das Gesetz zuy Verbesserung der 
wirtschaftlichen Sicherung der Arbeiter im Kvrankheitsfalle. Berlin, Erich 
Schmidt Verlag, 1959. 161 pp. 
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SNYDER, Eleanor M. Public Assistance Recipients in New York State, January- 
February 1957. A Study of the Causes of Dependency During a Period of 
High-Level Employment. State of New York, Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Low Incomes, 1958. xii+ 159 pp. 


Baiicoenbg, JI. J]., and KApABAEB, B. B. 3axonodameascmeo 0 20cyOapcmeennoix 
nexncuax. Kommenmapuu, Moscow, Tociwpus3yat, 1958. 328 pp. 8.75 roubles. 


Legislation relating to civil servants’ pensions. Text and commentary 
by L. D. Vaisfeld and V. V. Karavaev. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


Cook, Alice H., and Douty, Agnes M. Labor Education Outside the Unions, 
A Review of Postwar Programs in Western Europe and the United States. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1958. 148 pp. $2. 


MINISTRY OF EpucaTION, Egypt. Education in Modern Egypt. By M. Khairy 
Harpy and M, El-Hadi Ariri. Cairo, 1958. v+45 pp. 


Agriculture. 


ComMISSION DE COOPERATION TECHNIQUE EN AFRIQUE AU SUD DU SAHARA, 
CONSEIL SCIENTIFIQUE. Bien-étre rural. Conférence interafricaine, 2™¢ réu- 
nion, Tananarive, 1957. Rapports, Ber. 2. London, Secrétariat conjoint 
de la C.C.T.A. et la C.S.A., 1958. 59 pp. 

Report on the Inter-African Conference on Rural Welfare held at Tana- 
narive in 1957. The following were the main questions raised during the 
Conference : social aspects of the rural environment, lines of direction for 
rural welfare services and ways and means of influencing the rural environ- 
ment. The governments represented at the conference are attempting to 
improve the standard of living of the rural population in Africa. To achieve 
that end, they advocate an increase in agricultural production, social and 
economic education for the rural masses and the development of a sense of 
responsibility in them. 


Dacca UNIVERSITY Socio-ECONOMIC SURVEY BOARD. Report on the Survey 
of Rural Credit and Rural Unemployment in East Pakistan, 1956. 
Dacca, 1958. x+205 pp. 

This is a dual-purpose survey combining an inquiry into rural credit 
with a preliminary investigation into rural unemployment in East Pakistan. 
The survey itself was conducted by the Dacca University Socio-Economic 
Survey Board which was set up in 1956 under the joint auspices of the 
University of Dacca, the State Bank of Pakistan and the Asia Foundation. 
The finances for the study were jointly provided by the State Bank of 
Pakistan and the Asia Foundation. 

The survey covered 3,144 farm households, in four administrative districts 
with varied patterns of rural credit and unemployment situations. It 
revealed that the average rural family consisted of six members; that 
farming was the largest single occupation, and that the average holding of 
the family varied from 2 to 4 acres, fragmented into an average of five plots 
each. A family’s average indebtedness ranged from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300, 
66 per cent. to 87 per cent. of all families being in debt ; 60 per cent. of the 
debt was incurred for family expenditure ; 50 per cent. of the money borrowed 
came from friends and relations free of interest. 

As regards the employment situation, an attempt was made to measure 
the extent of visible unemployment, which varied greatly as between the 
different areas, the main cause of unemployment being shortage of capital 
and raw materials. The most important subsidiary occupations were 
“ordinary labour”, “trade” and “ rentiering”. 








Desal, A. R. Rural Sociology in India. Revised edition. Bombay, Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics, 1959. xviii+440 pp. 20 rupees. 
Compiled under the auspices of the Indian Society of Agricultural 

Economics this work was intended to be a revised edition to an earlier study, 

Introduction to Rural Sociology in India, but emerged in its final form as a 

new book in almost every respect. Thus, in addition to the theoretical 

aspects of the study of rural society in India, which were covered in the 
former book, it provides “ a kaleidoscopic picture of the drama of rich and 
complex rural social life”, the objective of the author being to study the 
existing rural social order “ in the context of the changes now taking place 
in the countryside and the new mode of life and work which is emerging ”. 
The book is presented in two parts: Part I, laying the theoretical basis 
of the study of rural sociology in India and Part II, being a collection of 
articles by the author and others on the situations arising from the changing 
socio-economic structure of rural society. The articles cover considerable 
ground, including a description of the ancient Indian village structure, the 
landlord-tenant relationships under the impact of land reform and tenancy 
legislation, land reform legislation and its practical implementation, the 
effect of changing rural environment on caste structure in the village, the 
form and extent of agrarian unrest, Panchayats (or village councils) and 
their adaptation to the new demands of rural reconstruction, a discussion 
of rural reconstruction, including the Bhoodan (land gift) movement and 

the Gramdan movement (the renunciation of private property in land on a 

mass scale), and an evaluation of the Community Development Organisa- 

tion. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LAND RECLAMATION AND IMPROVEMENT. 
Land Consolidation in Europe. A study based upon the work of the 
Working Party on Consolidation of Holdings, organised under the 
Sub-Commission on Land and Water Use of the European Com- 
mission on Agriculture—F.A.O. Prepared by Erich H. Jacosy. 


Wageningen, H. Veenman & Zonen, 1959. 142 pp. 


MayYER, Albert, and associates, in collaboration with McKim Marriott 
and Richard L. Park. Pilot Project, India. The Story of Rural Develop- 
ment at Etawah, Uttar Pradesh. Foreword by Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1958. 
xxiv+367 pp. $5.50. 

This personal account of the origin and development of the Pilot Project 
at Etawah, which was the beginning of the Community Development Pro- 
gramme in India, contains many instances of the types of problems faced 
by the village level workers and gives an intimate picture of the thought 
processes of the men who originated the Community Development Pro- 
gramme in India. 

With the help of actual examples, the authors discuss the problems that 
arose in the course of the implementation of the Pilot Project, which are the 
very same as those faced later by the Community Development Organisa- 
tion itself: the problem of co-ordination, of local leadership and initiative 
in starting village development projects and the maintenance of the project 
on its completion. 

In a letter to Premier Pant Mr. Mayer proves with the aid of figures that 
“ government investment in intensive rural development work is paid for 
over and over again in tangible economic return ” and that “ ... the return 
to the cultivators has every year been much greater than the cost to the 
Government ”. 


NoELL, Kurt. Das Gesetz iiber eine Altershilfe fiir Landwirte. Kommentar 
von Kurt NogE.LL. Berlin, Erich Schmidt, 1958. Looseleaf. 
This is a collection of detailed reference material, organised in the form 
of a loose-leaf compilation, relating to the Law on Old-Age Pensions for 
Farmers of 27 July 1957 in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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In the introduction there is a comprehensive review of past and present 
practices of making provision for old age in German agriculture, the reasons 
which led to the enactment of the law and its main features. This is followed 
by the text of the law and complementary regulations, as well as by the 
statutes of the central and regional self-administrative bodies (Alterskassen), 
set up by law to administer the new old-age insurance scheme. Provision 
is made for the inclusion of commentaries on the law and on the statutes 
which will appear at a later date. 

An appendix contains the various forms used for registering farmers 
affected by the law and for determining contributions and benefits, informa- 
tion leaflets, decrees, regulations and circulars concerned with the implemen- 
tation and interpretation of the law. 


Beecow3noe coeeujanue xaonkopoboe 6 Kpemae, 18-21 Gespaaa 1958 20da. (Creno- 
rpapuyeckni oTueT.) Moscow, TocylapcrBeHHoe H34aTebCTBO CebCKOXO- 
3AiicTBeHHOH uTepatypbl, 1958. 308 pp. 10.75 roubles. 


National Congress of Cotton Growers held in the Kremlin from 18 to 
21 February 1958 (stenographic record). 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


Bocarpbus, Emory S. Principles of Cooperation. Chicago, Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., 1958. vii+77 pp. 


BUNDESJUSTIZMINISTERIUM, Federal Republic of Germany. Zur Reform des 
Genossenschaftsrechts. Referate und Materialien. Two volumes. Bonn, 
Deutscher Bundes-Verlag, 1956 and 1958. 719 pp. (the two volumes). 


FREIER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND, Unsere Arbeiterwohnungsbau- 
genossenschajten. Zweite, verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage. Berlin, 
Verlag Tribiine, 1958. 142 pp. 1.90 marks. 


LASSERRE, Georges. La coopération. Collection “ Que sais-je ?”, No. 821. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1959. 128 pp. 


Luz, Fabio. Crédito agricola e problema agrario. Sao Paulo, 1958. 305 pp. 
Published by the author. 


The author examines the problem of farm credit and advances the theory 
that loans under such a credit system could best be handled by co-operative 
organisations. His study is based mainly on his personal knowledge of 
social and economic conditions in Brazil. Chapter V analyses in particular 
the factors relating to agrarian reform considered as a means of developing 
the large underdeveloped regions of Brazil. The author’s remarks are also 
generally applicable to other Latin American countries which are similarly 
situated. The study concludes with a survey of farm credit in European 
countries, in North American and Latin American countries and, lastly, in 
countries with a socialised economy. 
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